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THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 


Though I have heard much noble 
speech of man, 
Strengthening the bands of human 
brotherhood, 
Fostering our faith in Heaven’s great 
clemency; 
Yet, once, that kinship gained a wider 
span, 
A moment then I saw the Eternal 
Good, 
And hope leapt up and touched on 
certainty. 


But ’twas no bard that sang me burn- 
ing words, 
No Seer’s prophetic voice that fired 
my soul, 
Nor lyric rapture of love-wakened 
birds, 
Descant of great-voiced waves, nor 
thunder-roll;— 


But from one small, despised, unlovely 


throat, 
Low in the grass about my straying 
feet, 
Rose to my ears, and to my heart, the 
note 


That woke my whole world to new 
spirit-light. 


I had gone forth the early day to greet, 
And where the meadows to the pool 
sloped down, 
Fresh-wakened from his winter sleep, 
and bright 
In his new livery of gold and brown, 
There leapt a frog, whom the great 
life-force drew 
To seek the waterside and find his 
mate. 


And we two met and crossed our 
destinies ;— 
For, on the instant, crouched he in 
the dew, 
Fearing this over-lord of his small fate, 
And I made pause and lightly pressed 
upon 
His form, with idle foot. Then, sud- 
denly, 
Sinking his head between his out- 
stretched hands— 
As one might bend before a headsman’s 
blade— 
He cried aioud; God, how he cried 
to ne! 
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The morning silence of those meadow- 
lands 
Thrilled to the harsh, high-pitched, 
imploring cry, . 
That shocked me with its half-hu- 
manity; 
It caught me by the heart, its poor 
fear made 
A love, I might have scorned an hour 
before, 
Leap in my breast: “Ah, little brother 
mine, 
I harm thee?—No; go thou thy life- 
drawn way.” 


And then the Universal Love up-bore 
My soul;—I saw the golden chain 


outshine 
That links all life; and in the new- 
made day 
My faith flamed up anew. For that 
small fate 


I saw then as my own; in that poor cry 
I heard my prayers to God: and while 
I live, 
Remembering how my soul rocked 
yearningly, 
I know the only answer God can give. 
Habberton Lulham. 
The Outlook. 


TO THE ARTIST. 


Now the first silver of the new-born 
day 

Old wizard Time doth glean along the 
sky, 

And labors, for a future mystery, 

To store the sunshine wonder from on 
high. 


Then as the dayspring back to evening 
burns, 

And sunset wine o’erflows earth's pur- 
ple brim, 

Dawn’s silver into ruddy gold he turns. 

So Time does use the sun; so thou use 
him. 


From silver moments, ere they all grow 
cold; 

From the fierce fervor of the noonday 
bright; 

From love, joy, sorrow, weld one lamp 
of gold 

To hang above thine own eternal night. 

Eden Phillpotts. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE LITERATURE OF EGOTISM.* 


Egotism is a word which has fre- 
quently an opprobrious sense attached 
to it. This is not the sense in which 
we propose to use it here. In a cer- 
tain sense all genuine literature is ego- 
tistic. Whetever its subject, it is the 
expression of the writer’s absorbing 
interest in it. A man who writes 
about horses because horses are his 
ruling passion is so far an egotist, 
though he never mentions himself. 
Gibbon’s History is a monument of 
this kind of objective egotism. In 
such cases the writer is lost in his sub- 
ject. He realizes his personality indi- 
rectly; he expresses it by indirect 
means; and it is not for the sake of his 
personality that others read his work. 
The literature of egotism which we 
here have in view is distinguished by 
the fact that its primary subject is the 
author himself, or other things in rela- 
tion to his own idiosyncrasies and 
experience. 

Such literature is, more than any 
other, apt to lend itself to the service 
of vanity and diseased sentiment, but 
it is not necessarily an expression of 
what is vain, diseased, or foolish. 
Still less is such a literature of ego- 
tism to be set down as valueless or un- 
important. The vainest, the most mor- 
bid, the most foolish of human beings, 
could he only give a picture of him- 
self which was really complete and ac- 
curate, would be able to produce a 
work of the highest interest and value; 
whilst, in proportion as the writer is 
endowed with exceptional faculties, or 
with a character so balanced as to 
render him a type of human nature 

*1. The Garden that I Love; Lamia’s Winter 
Quarters ; and other prose works. By Alfred 
Austin, Poet Laureate. London: Macmillan, 
1894-98, etc. 

2. The House of Quiet: an Autobiography. 


Edited by J.T. The Thread of Gold. By the 
same author. London: Murray, 1904-5. 


generally, the value and interest of his 
self-revelation are amplified. Indeed 
much literature which is intensely ego- 
tistical in form, is, to all intents and 
purposes, universal in substance; be- 
cause the elements which the writer 
most carefully observes in himself are 
elements which exist in all men, and to 
many men in all ages are as important 
as they were to him. Such is the case, 
for instance, with the Confessions of 
St. Augustine; and even more notice 
ably, though in a somewhat narrower 
way, with the accounts of their spir- 
itual experiences given by the later 
mystics. St. Teresa’s accounts of her 
ecstasies are, in one sense, the quintes- 
sence of egotism, in another sense they 
are psychological documents of perma- 
nent value to the students of psychol- 
ogy, and even of medicine. 

A similar criticism applies, with the 
necessary qualifications, to the literary 
expression of egotism on a less ex- 
alted plane. Of such literature the in- 
terest and value are two-fold. On the 
one hand it pleases because it is a rev- 
elation of idiosyncrasies which stamp 
the writer as a distinct and peculiar 
character, thus introducing the reader 
to an amiable or entertaining acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand it pleases or 
interests, in proportion as the reader 
finds in it thoughts and characteristics, 
not distinct from his own, but resem- 
bling them, and, by being introduced 
to the writer, is introduced also to 
himself. 

For both these reasons, and for the 
latter reason especially, the books now 
before us are of a kind which deserves 

8. The Upton Letters. 
Smith, Elder, 1905. 

4. Elizabeth and her German Garden; The 
Solitary Summer; and other works by the 
same author. London: Macmillan, 1901-02. 


5. From December to December : the Daybook of 
Melisande. London: Murray, 1905. 


By T. B. London: 
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attention. They are not only signs of 
the writers, they are signs of the times 
also. They are interesting revelations 
of the manner in which current condi- 
tions, social, religious, and intellectual, 
affect minds which, however excep- 
tionally gifted, represent respectively 
numbers besides themselves. They be- 
long to that class of literature to which 
belong Montaigne’s Essays and Amiel’s 
Journal. Montaigne not only charms 
the reader by exhibiting the individual 
peculiarities of Montaigne—his views 
as to the convenience of greatness, or 
the manner in which he played with 
his cat; he appeals to him also by 
the spirit in which he regarded life— 
a spirit in strong contrast to that of 
medieval Christendom, and arising 
largely out of general causes which 
have not yet spent themselves. Amiel 
gave to his experiences a universal 
character by dealing with his own soul 
as a specimen of souls in general, when 
submitted to influences shared by his 
contemporaries with himself. The 
books now before us, though perhaps 
in unequal degrees, appeal to us not 
only because they represent the writers 
themselves, but because they also 
represent various classes of their 
contemporaries. 

Without attempting to draw invidi- 
ous personal comparisons, we will give 
to the Poet Laureate the precedence 
due to his office, and begin by consid- 
ering the contributions which he, in 
the intervals between the visits of the 
Muses, has made to the prose litera- 
ture of egotism. 

Of the five or six specimens of this 
literature which Mr. Austin has given 
us, we will content ourselves with ex- 
amining two—“The Garden that I 
Love” and “Lamia’s Winter Quarters.” 
The tone and genius which we find dis- 
played in these are similar to the tone 
and genius which give their character 
to the others. Mr. Austin, in these 
works, has acquired a reputation more 


consonant with the defective taste 
which he imputes to his contemporaries 
generally than with what is probably 
his own estimate of the comparative 
value of his writings. He taxes the 
readers of to-day with a corporate in- 
difference to poetry; and many of his 
readers, whose acquaintance with his 
poetry -is imperfect, are diligent in 
their study and sincere in their appre- 
ciation of his prose. This is partly 
due to the subjects, and partly to the 
qualities of his style, which bring him 
nearer in his prose works than in his 
poetry to the daily interests and com- 
prehension of the ordinary man and 
woman of to-day. Divesting himself 
of the laurel proper to the inspired 
bard, he here meets them as a culti- 
vated and accomplished man, who has 
indeed an occasional gift for song, but 
whose interests and manners are not 
otherwise generically different from 
their own. He speaks to them famil- 
iarly as the lover of his English gar- 
den, or the tasteful and scholarly trav- 
eller in the highways and byways of 
Italy. It is true indeed, as we shall 
see presently, that he manages, with 
much ingenuity, to enlarge this limited 
role; but such is the character in which 
he primarily and ostensibly presents 
himself to his public. 

“The Garden that I Love,” though 
written in the first person, is supposed, 
by a literary device, not to be written 
by the author. As the author, how- 
ever, illustrates it with photographs of 
his own home, the disguise thus ef- 
fected is intentionally of the most 
transparent kind. The book opens 
with a very engaging description of a 
small Kentish manor-house and the 
charming garden surrounding it. The 
imaginary writer presents himself to 
us as the owner and the gardener of 
this paradise, which he shares with his 
sister Veronica; and to them, for a 
visit of indefinite length, come a fasci- 
nating young lady called Lamia, and 

















a gentleman who is known by no other 
appellation than “The Poet,” the im- 
aginary writer himself being addressed 
similarly as “Dear Sage.” The book 
is occupied with the conversations of 
this quartetie, with a love-affair, end- 
ing in an engagement between the 
Poet and Veronica, and a tendresse of 
the Sage for Lamia, the end of which 
is indefinite; all this being set in the 
monologues of the Sage himself. 

The reader will perceive that Mr. 
Austin has, for literary purposes, dus 
plicated his own nature, and accorded 
to the sage and the poet in him two 
different personalities, so that each 
may, by contrast or appreciation, bring 
out the characteristics of the other. 
In saying this, we are neither surpris- 
ing nor betraying any personal secret 
of the writer’s; for the Sage, as the 
photographs show us, occupies Mr. 
Austin’s home; and the Poet recites, as 
his own, passages from Mr. Austin’s 
poetry. The device is, as we just now 
observed, ingenious. We believe it to 
be also altogether original; and, as re- 
lated to the end in view, it is very far 
from being ineffective. At all events, 
“The Garden that I Love” is an exam- 
ple of the literature of egotism, which 
justifies its wide popularity by its sig- 
nal and peculiar merits. It reveals 
with vividness and sincerity certain as- 
pects of the Poet Laureate’s character 
with which every healthy and culti- 
vated reader will sympathize; and it 
does so through the medium of a style 
which every critical reader will ad- 
mire. His prose, at its best, may in- 
deed be taken as a model of lucidity, 
restraint, dignity, and appropriate 
music. 

The predominant impression which 
Mr. Austin here leaves with us is that 
of his country home and his own per- 
sonal attachment to it; this attach- 
ment being amplified into a passionate 
devotion to the country of which his 
home is for him at once the product 
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and symbol, and also into a healthy op- 
timism with regard to human life gen- 


erally. His many sketches of his 
small Kentish manor-house, with its 
rounded gable-ends, its walls smoth- 
ered in roses, the beautiful garden 
which was practically his own creation, 
and the trees and glades of the park 
lying beyond it, actually place the 
reader amongst the scenes described, 
and bring to his nostrils the touch of 
the Kentish atmosphere. He sees the 
doorstep littered with drifted rose-pet- 
als. He feels the silence broken only 
by leaves and birds, the warmth of the 
sunshine, and the falling of the even- 
ing dew. The following passage, nec- 
essarily somewhat abbreviated, but not 
otherwise altered, will illustrate some 
of the qualities of Mr. Austin’s mellow 
prose. 


Spring is the most skilful of all gar- 
deners, covering the whole ground with 
flowers, and shading off the crudest 
contrasts into perfect harmony; and 
were it April, May, and June all the 
year round, I, for one, would never 
again put spade or seed into the 
ground. I should select for the site 
of my home the heart of an English 
forest, and my cottage should stand 
half-way up an umbrageous slope that 
overlooked a wooded vale... . One 
would make just clearance enough to 
satisfy one’s desire for self-assertion 
against Nature, and then she should 
be allowed to do the rest. ... The 
Anemone apennina, now in full bloom 
in the garden that I love... is, as far 
as my experience goes, rarely seen in 
English gardens. It used, an indefi- 
nite number of years ago, to be sold in 
big basketsful by dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, dark-skinned flower-girls in the 
Via Condotti in Rome, in the months of 
February and March; and I recollect a 
good Samaritan putting the finishing 
touch to my convalescence, after a vis- 
itation of Roman fever, by bringing to 
my room a large posy of this exquisite 
flower, varying in color from sky-blue 
to pure white, and springing out of the 
daintiest, most feathery foliage im- 
aginable. ... But with all my partial- 





} 
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ity for these domesticated wind-flow- 
ers, I will not pretend that they can 
hold a feather to undulating stretches 
of sylvan anemones; and in April these 
would be as numerous as the pink-and- 
white shells of the seashore, which in 
color they curiously resemble, around 
my forest abode. . .. Just as one be- 
gins to feel a little sad because the 
wood-hyacinths pale, the red campion 
takes a brighter hue and holds up a 
bolder stalk, determined to see over 
the heads of the now £fast-shooting 
green crosiers of the bracken; and be- 
fore these unfurl themselves and get 
too high, the sleepy foxgloves suddenly 
remember that it is June, and dapple 
the lush dingles with their spires of 
freckled bells. All flowers seem to 
contain a secret; I suppose because 
they are silent. But the foxglove has 
always seemed to me to possess more 
of the mystery of things than any of 
its sylvan compeers. 


Just as Mr. Austin here exhibits him- 
self as a lover of England, so in “‘La- 
mia’s Winter Quarters” and elsewhere 
he uses with equal success the same 
gift of style in exhibiting himself as 
the lover of Italy and Italian life. The 
manner in which his style takes the 
color of the things described will be 
seen by a few extracts from the very 
charming description which occurs in 
the opening chapter of the last-named 
volume. The Sage and the Poet, to- 
gether with their two ladies, are enjoy- 
ing a winter in the south, instead of a 
summer in the north; and from Pro- 
vence into Italy they travel slowly in 
a hired carriage. 


I suppose it is (says the Sage) be- 
cause we are very simple folk, and lead 
at home a rather primitive life, that 
we find everything new which most 
other people find familiar, and so many 
things attractive that the bulk of the 
world treat as undeserving of atten- 
tion. Along that magical coast, where 
we turned our gaze first to the sea- 
fringe, then to the hill declivities, then 
back again to the white-laced bays... . 
while we never asked our cheerfully 


communicative driver to quicken his 
pace, we frequently begged him to 
slacken it, and over and over again 
bade him halt altogether. . .. When 
luncheon-hour arrived we thereupon 
came to a standstill. ... Under a 
carob-tree, the first Lamia had ever 
seen, the cloth was spread; and then 
she scattered rather than arranged her 
lately gathered flowers, with infinite 
taste. A short distance away, as we 
looked under the olive-trees across the 
ruddy clods and accidental wild-flow- 
ers, were the innumerable dimples of 
the amiable sea. ... “Is it always like 
this?” asked Lamia. “Far from it,” I 
was going to reply; but the Poet antici- 
pated me. “Yes, always, Lamia, al- 
ways, always, always! No one de- 
serves to travel who anticipates any- 
thing less agreeable than what he is 
enjoying at the moment.” 


Travelling in the manner thus de- 
lightfully indicated, the friends finally 
settle themselves in a villa not far 
from Florence. Their quiet life there, 
with their conversations, expeditions, 
and impressions, embedded in the nar- 
rative and discursive comments of the 
Sage, form the principal substance of 
this agreeable and suggestive volume; 
and Mr. Austin, in dealing with Italy 
and Italian life, writes with no less 
charm, and an insight no less delicate, 
than he does when dealing with the 
life and the lanes of Kent. Here, in- 
deed, the ripeness of his culture is per- 
haps even more apparent. Let us pre- 
sent the reader with one quotation 
more. 


Refinement is the work of time. 
You remember Aristotle’s definition of 
aristocracy—ancient riches. Italy has 
ancient riches, the riches of law, reli- 
gion, poetry, and the arts, long estab- 
lished; and she has, therefore, what is 
most precious in aristocracy. She has 
ancient speech, and ancient manners 
. .. and an ancient agriculture. We 
are sitting at this moment surrounded 
by a rural cultivation that is described 
with absolute accuracy in the Georg- 
ics, and again by Politian in his Rusti- 

















cus, written on this very spot, and that 
has not changed since the days of Cin- 
cinnatus. Listen to that fellow singing 
among the olives. Virgil has described 
him—“canit fundator ad auras.” ... 
It is this far-backness that sheds a 
glamor over everything in Italy... . 
In proportion as Italy parts with its 
past, Italy will lose its charm... . 
“Dear Poet,” said Lamia, “will you 
forgive me if I object that I have 
sometimes been told, though I am sure 
most inaccurately, that, for instance, 
I am charming; and yet I am not an- 
cient.” “Dear Lamia,” he_ replied, 
“you are very ancient, and are under 
deep obligations to ancestors you never 
saw, and probably never heard of; and 
I hope you will be yet more charming 
for your visit to this old and capti- 
vating land.” 


On these two foundations or can- 
vases of patriotic and private devotion 
to his own country, and a devotion 
more purely zsthetic, scholarly, and 
critical to a country still older, Mr. 
Austin embroiders innumerable repre- 
sentations of himself, his personal pref- 
erences, his philosophic and literary 
theories, and his attitude towards life 
generally. Having thus introduced 
the reader to his method, his style, his 
manner, we will perform the same of- 
fice for the writers of the other vol- 
umes before us; and then from the 
manner of each we will go on to the 
matter. 

The curious similarity in respect of 
their ostensible subjects, between “The 
Solitary Summer” of “Elizabeth,” and 
the “Garden that I Love” of Mr. Aus- 
tin, naturally prompts us to set the 
two books side by side. “Elizabeth’s” 
method is simpler than that of the 
poet. Like him, she presents us with 
humerous conversations and anecdotes, 
but she has not recourse even to the 
shadow of a consecutive story. For 


both, however, the primary theme is a 
garden—a garden in England for the 
poet, a garden in Germany for “Eliz- 
Both, moreover, 


abeth.” by a coin- 
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cidence still more singular, introduce 
us to their respective domains at the 
same season, and almost the same day 
of the year. Mr. Austin does so on 
the last day of April; “Elizabeth” on 
the first of May. 

To a charming picture of her garden, 
encompassed by field and forest, she 
proceeds to add others of her house, 
her library with its cushioned chairs, 
and its central pillar masked by sur- 
rounding shelves on which are ar- 
ranged the books which she most de- 
lights to read; also of her cook, her 
gardeners, the peasants of the neigh- 
boring village, and her sole summer 
visitor, the new Lutheran pastor. She 
gives us, in short, as Mr. Austin does, 
the whole setting of her country life. 
Here, however, in one respect, Mr. 
Austin and “Elizabeth” differ. Mr. 
Austin requires other characters, who 
are more or less his equals, for the 
purpose of emphasizing his opinions 
by their questions, their applause, 
or their contradictions. “Elizabeth,” 
apart from her husband, who effaces 
himself with the most obliging tact, 
treats all the other characters men- 
tioned by her rather as themes on 
which to moralize than as persons with 
whom to converse; and her method is 
practically one of uninterrupted so- 
liloquy. But soliloquy itself in her 
hands has an action and vitality of its 
own. A striking example of these 
qualities is afforded us by the follow- 
ing passage, the beauty of which must 
be our apology for abbreviating it as 
little as possible. 


June 16th.—Yesterday morning I got 
up at three o’clock and stole through 
the echoing passages and strange dark 
rooms, undid with trembling hands the 
bolts of the door to the verandah, and 
passed out into a wonderful unknown 
world. I stood for a few minutes mo- 
tionless on the steps, almost frightened 
by the awful purity of nature when all 
the sin and ugliness is shut up and 
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asleep, and there is nothing but the 
beauty left. It was quite light, yet 
a bright moon hung in the cloudless 
gray-blue sky; the flowers were all 
awake, saturating the air with scent; 
and a nightingale sat on a hornbeam 
quite close to me, in loud raptures at 
the coming of the sun. ‘There in front 
of me was the sun-dial, there were the 
rose-bushes, there was the bunch of 
pansies I had dropped the night before, 
still lying on the path; but how strange 
and unfamiliar it all looked, and how 
holy—as though God must be walking 
there in the cool of the day. I went 
down the path leading to the stream on 
the east side of the garden, brushing 
aside the rockets that were bending 
across it drowsy with dew... and 
the huge poppies like splashes of blood 
amongst the grays and blues and faint 
pearly whites of the innocent new-born 
day. On the garden side of the stream 
there is a long row of silver birches, 
and on the other side a rye-field, reach- 
ing across in powdery gray waves to 
the part of the sky where a solemn 
glow was already burning. I sat 
down on the twisted, half-fallen trunk 
of a birch and waited, my feet in the 
long grass, and my slippers soaking in 
dew. . . . Here was the world wide 
awake, and yet only for me... and 
nowhere a single hard word being 
spoken, or a single selfish act being 
done. . . . There were no clouds, and 
presently, while I watched, the sun 
came up quickly out of the rye, a great, 
bare, red ball; and the gray of the 
field turned yellow, and long shadows 
lay upon the grass, and the wet flow- 
ers flashed out diamonds. And then 
as I sat there watching, and intensely 
happy as I imagined, suddenly the cer- 
tainty of grief, and suffering, and 
death dropped like a black curtain be- 
tween me and the beauty of the morn- 
ing; and.then that other thought, to 
face which needs all our courage—the 
realization of the awful solitariness in 
which each of us lives and dies. 


Pure meditation of this kind is, as 
we presently shall have occasion to re- 
mark, freely mixed by the authoress 
with humorous observation of her fel- 
lows; but everything else is subordi- 
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nated to this strain of delicate solilo- 
quy which interprets and gives unity 
to the whole. 

In “The House of Quiet” and “The 
Thread of Gold,” the unifying element 
is an element of soliloquy also; but in 
both, and especially in the first, the 
anonymous author is concerned, even 
more than Mr. Austin is, with the so- 
cial circumstances of his neighbors and 
his own personal history. He, too, gives 
us his meditations in a framework 
of rural life, introducing us to a home 
and a neighborhood which pleasingly 
take their place beside those which Mr. 
Austin and “Elizabeth” depict with 
such complacent zest. The writer, so 
he confides to us, is a man of position 
and easy fortune, who, forced by ill- 
health to abandon his career in some 
public office, and debarred for the 
same reason from any other active 
calling, retires to a life of enforced but 
congenial leisure, in his old-fashioned 
Hampshire home, which he shares with 
a widowed mother. 


The house (he writes) is a strange 
medley. One part of it is an Eliza- 
bethan building, mullioned, of gray 
stone. One wing is weather-tiled, and 
of simple outline. The front, added at 
some period of prosperity, is Georgian, 
thickly set with large windows. .. . 
The meadows fall from the house to 
the stream; but the greater part of the 
few acres. which we hold is simple 
woodland, where the copse grows thick 
and dark, with here and there a stately 
forest tree. The house, seen as I love 
best to see it, from the avenue on a 
winter evening, rises a dark irregular 
pile, crowned with the cupola and the 
massive chimneys against a green and 
liquid sky, in which trembles a single 
star; and below lies the dim mysterious 
woodland, with mist rising over the 
stream, and beyond that, soft upland 
after upland, out te the horizon’s verge. 
Within all is dark and low. There is 
a central panelled hall, with round oak 
arches on either hand, leading through 
little anterooms te a parlor and dining- 
room. There are wide meaningless 

















corridors with steps up and down... . 
A large, low, panelled room serves me 
as bedroom and study together. The 
windows are hung with faded tapestry 
curtains. ‘ There is a great open fire- 
place before me, with logs red-crumb- 
ling, bedded in gray ash. ... Odd 
Dutch tiles pave and wall the cavernous 
hearth. . . . Here is a tapestried couch; 
there an oak bookcase crammed with 
a strange assortment of books... . 
Outside all is unutterably still... 
with the deep tranquillity of the coun- 
try-side nestling down into itself. 


The life lived by the writer in this 
home and its neighborhood, comprising 
his intercourse with various typical 
neighbors, forms, in “The House of 
Quiet,” the vehicle of his revelations 
of himself. In “The Thread of Gold” 
he is more independent of local circum- 
stance, and betakes himself largely to 
detached and general reflections; but 
all these breathe the atmosphere of the 
same meditative seclusion. The au- 
thor of “The Upton Letters,” as the 
name of the volume indicates, adopts 
a different literary form, and presents 
us with a different background. We 
have only to substitute the word Eton 
for Upton, and we have before us a 
well-known Eton master, placed among 
familiar scenes, performing familiar 
duties, and revealing the life which 
hides itself under these last in a series 
of reflective letters to an invalid friend 
in Madeira. Of his general method, 
no more need be said. Of his style, 
which is that of a high! cultivated 
man, we shall by-and-by have occasion 
to give some specimens; but it hardly 
calls meanwhile for more particular 
notice. We will therefore pass on to 
the most recent of the works before 
us, which in many ways stands apart, 
and deserves special attention. 

“From December to December,” by 
“Melisande,” is in form a continuous 
mental] diary—a diary which concerns 
itself with thoughts and opinions as 
experiences, but which, differing herein 
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from all the foregoing volumes, is con- 
tent to suggest the conditions out of 
which these experiences have arisen, 
and abstains from anecdote and de- 
scription of local landscape. As to her 
circumstances, all we gather is this, 
that her home, like “Elizabeth's,” Mr. 
Austin’s, and that of the dweller in the 
“House of Quiet,” is in the country, 
has around it the amenities of wood 
and garden, and shelters a life of 
studious and reflective leisure and 
healthy household activities. This re- 
serve forms a curious contrast to the 
confidences of the other writers. It 
results in certain limitation, but it has 
its own charm and dignity. It may 
further be mentioned, as a distinction 
which “Melisande” shares with the 
Poet Laureate, that she intersperses 
her prose reflections with poetry. As 
she is, we may safely assume, a writer 
new to the public, we may justify her 
claims to the attention which we think 
she merits, by presenting the reader 
with examples of her powers as a poet- 
ess and as a critic. 

“From December to December” 
opens with the following sonnet, one 
of a series which is admirable for the 
mastery of form displayed by it:— 


My life is full of sweetness and of 
peace, 

Full of all fair proportion and calm 
days; 

In it all Duty is the dearest ease, 

For Duty is the nearest joy always; 

And never force or storm or any 
stress 

Can beat upon my walled-in garden- 
home, 

For God Himself walks here to heal 
and bless 

And where He is, not any ill can come. 

Within is all may feed the wants of 
man; 

There work, and wealth, and intellect 
are found; 

And Love is still the deep foundation 
plan, 

And Love makes all he builds on holy 
ground. 
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If Love within my garden keeps such 
store, 

Can any Love without offer me 
more? 


To this illustration of the writer’s gift 
for verse we will add a passage which 
illustrates her gift for criticism:— 


Chateaubriand’s grand emotions of 
love and religion, even patriotism, did 
not lead to any growth or variety of 
intellectual impressions. Chateaubri- 
and of seventy could do nothing bet- 
ter than regret Chateaubriand of sev- 
enteen. He seems to have taken on 
himself from the beginning the “grand 
air”; and having mounted his stilts, he 
stalks about on them for the rest of his 
career. He is determined to keep his 
head high, and forgets that he is thus 
preventing himself from taking any 
fresh observations or learning any- 
thing new about life on tke natural 
level. ... His religion is entirely with- 
out personal adventure. It is part of 
the great rdle he has set himself to 
play. . : . The peace, the simplicity of 
Nature were unknown to him. ... In 
his allusions to Nature he uses her 
merely as the theatre of his emotions. 
He observes litthe more than what 
might be described as the “classical 
events” of a sunrise or sunset, or the 
bright moon riding in the heavens. 
Compare, for instance, this scene- 
painting employment of Nature as a 
model with the use Blake makes of 
her. . . But then Blake was not 
obliged to think of himself as a peer 
of France. ... Yet he (Chateaubriand) 
had essentially the personality made 
only for the peace which the world 
cannot give. He was never happy. 
How could he be? . In the frail, 
sweet souls of the women he loved he 
sought very vainly the illusive image 
of God. 


These quotations will be quite enough 
to show that in “From December to 


December” we have before us a volume 
which may, without impropriety, take 
rank with the others as a typical ex- 
ample of the contemporary literature 
of egotism. 


Having taken a bird’s-eye 
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view of these, we will now consider 
their significance. 

In so far as the interest of such works 
consist in the exhibition of personal 
idiosyncrasies—as it does in Pepys’ 
Diary, and the self-revelations of Bos- 
well—the palm must, beyond all doubt, 
be accorded to the Poet Laureate. 
Though his egotism reaches far beyond 
this purely personal circle, it frankly 
begins with this, and this is always its 
nucleus. So genially pleased is he 
with this particular subject that he not 
only, as we have observed already, 
splits himself into two persons—the 
Sage as entertaining the Poet, and the 
Poet as observed by the Sage; but he 
comes to us in another of his volumes 
under a third aspect also—as the Poet 
besought by an admirer .to observe 
himself, and bringing out, with modest 
reluctance, a series of his own confes- 
sions. His early attachment to Italy, 
his reckless moods in youth, his suc- 
cesses with the fair, his exploits among 
the brave, his lecture to Lord Tenny- 
son on style, the compliments of Prince 
Bismarck to himself, the philosophic 
calm of his maturer years, his taste in 
flowers, forestry, and architecture, his 
indifference to fame, and his shrinking 
from personal notoriety, are all put 
before us with an elaborate and naive 
dexterity, which places him high 
among the practitioners of the purely 
personal egotism to which the world 
owes many of its most popular and 
entertaining works. “Elizabeth,” and 
the author or authors of “The House of 
Quiet” and “The Upton Letters,” all 
make us familiar with their personal 
tastes and temperaments; but, com- 
pared with the Poet Laureate, they are 
hardly conscious of themselves at all. 

To criticize the individual characters 
revealed to us in these volumes would 
be irrelevant if it-were not impossible. 
Criticism in this connexion is no more 
than personal taste, according to which 
Dr. Fell is either liked or disliked; and 














we will merely observe that the reader, 
whether his judgment is sympathetic 
or otherwise, will probably find that 
the exercise of it is equally agreeable 
to himself. Criticism proper begins 
when we leave these questions of in- 
dividual portraiture and consider how 
the writers are related to general facts 
and conditions, not to the private faces 
which they reflect for us in their own 
looking-glasses. 

Dealing with their works from a 
purely literary point of view, we shall 
find much that, in a general way, is in- 
teresting. In all these works, though 
no one of the writers is in any sense 
an imitator of any other, and though 
the manner of each is strikingly fresh 
and individual, we nevertheless en- 
counter certain singular similarities of 
style. To Mr. Austin’s style this ob- 
servation applies less than it does to 
the others; but in two passAges which 
we have already set side by side, the 
reader ,will have seen how closely, 
even in their actual wording, the Poet 
Laureate’s sentences resemble those of 
“Elizabeth.” They both speak of what 
is practically the same day of ‘the 
year; they both dwell with affection on 
the same species of flower; and they 
both complacently assert that in their 
own respective gardens this species on 
the same day attains to an unrivalled 
beauty. A further curious coinci- 
dence, indicating a yet deeper like- 
ness, is to be found in the fact that 
both these writers apply to one of their 
characters the same fanciful name. 
Mr. Austin, as the host of his other 
dramatis persona, is, in “The Garden 
that I Love,” addressed by Lamia as 
“Dear Sage.” “Dear Sage” is the 
name which “Elizabeth” applies to her 
husband. Between the styles of “Eliz- 
abeth,” ‘“Melisande,” and the author of 
“The House of Quiet,” the general re- 
semblance is still more pervasive and 
unmistakable. The following  pas- 


sages, for example, which we give con- 
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might be taken by the 
if it were not for the names 
attached to them, for passages from 


secutively, 
reader, 


the same book. First, a group of 


personalities :— 


Apart from my professional work, 
the main preoccupations of my life 
have been purely literary. ... Writers 
have long periods, I suppose, when 
they don’t seem to have anything to 
say, or even worse, when they have 
something to say, but can’t please 
themselves as to the manner of say- 
ing it. But all these delays, these in- 
articulate silences, are part, after all, 
of the same thing. (Upton Letters.) 

I am inclined to believe that what 
makes writing good is not so much 
the pains taken with a particular piece 
of work, is not the retouchings, the cor- 
rections, the dear delays. Still more 
fruitful than this labor is the labor 
spent on work that is never used—that 
never sees the light. Writing is to me 
the simplest and best pleasure in the 
world. . (Thread of Gold.) 

The gift of expression is something 
very different indeed from mere gar- 
rulousness. Personality, in people who 
are expressive, bubbles over in thought, 
word, and deed, every moment of their 
lives. They are never buried by cir- 
cumstance; or, if they are, it only 
results in perpetual resurrections, 
(From December to December.) 


Next, a group of country scenes:— 


I came at last by lanes and byways 
to a silent village that seemed entirely 
deserted. The men, I suppose, were 
all working in the fields; the cottage- 
doors stood open; near the little com- 
mon rose an old, high-shouldered 
church, much overgrown with ivy. 
The sun lay pleasantly upon its leaded 
roof and among the _ grass-grown 
graves. (Upton Letters.) 

There are often wide grassy spaces 
beside the road, thick-set with furze 
and forest undergrowth, with here and 
there a tiny pool, or a little dingle 
where sandstone has been dug. Down 
at the base of the hill you find a 
stream running deep below a _ rustic 
white-railed bridge. (House of Quiet.) 
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There is a dip in the rye-tields about 
half a mile from my garden-gate, a 
little round hollow like a dimple, with 
water and reeds at the bottom, and a 
few water-loving trees and bushes on 
the shelving ground around... . I can 
see the reeds glistening greenly in the 
water, and, when I look up, I can see 
the rye-fringe brushing the sky. (Soli- 
tary Summer.) 

The snowdrops shone whiteiy this 
morning, like snow in unnaturally 
hard and good preservation in sum- 
mer sunshine. An adventurous bee 
hummed and _ industriously sucked 
what one felt must be cold comfort 
from the snowdrop. (From December 
to December.) 


And now to these let us add one pas- 
sage more, taken literally at random 
from a work not belonging to the 
above group:— 


St. Martin’s summer is still lingering, 
and the days all begin in mist. I ran 
for a quarter of an hour round the 
garden, to get some warmth and sup- 
pleness. Nothing could be _ lovelier 
than the last rosebuds, or than the deli- 
cate gaufred edges of the strawberry- 
leaves, embroidered with hoar frost, 
while, above them, Arachne’s deli- 
eate webs hung swaying in the 
green branches of the pines.—(Amiel’s 
Journal.) 


The style is the man. Such is the ac- 
cepted doctrine; and the doctrine is no 
doubt true. But a comparison of the 
above passages will teach us some- 
thing more than this. It will teach 
us that the style is the man’s subject 
also; and again that, the subject being 
given, the style is the attitude or posi- 
tion which the man assumes towards 
it. In the light of these considerations 
we perceive the kind of general unity 
which underlies the works now spe- 
cially before us; and not these only, 
but others of the same class. The 
same style is impressed on all the 
writers, partly because the subject 
with which they deal is the same gen- 
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eral conditions, as immediately affect- 
ing themselves; and partly because, as 
affected by these conditions, they 
represent themselves in a _ passive 
rather than in an active attitude. They 
may or they may not be men and 
women of action otherwise; but, as 
writers of the books in question, they 
are men and women of reflection, who 
watch the course, and accept the re- 
sults, of the battle, but are not taking 
active part in it. Here we have the 
secret of that slowly-moving, gently-ca- 
denced prose common to all of them, 
and resembling a dilatory stream in 
which reflected images are abundant 
because it pours itself over no mill- 
wheels, and rarely breaks even into 
ripples. 

A general judgment of this kind of 
course requires qualifications; but in 
one case only—that, namely, of the 
Poet Laureate—are these qualifications 
of any appreciable importance. The 
author of “The Upton Letters,” for ex- 
ample, in his capacity of schoolmaster, 
has at one time led a life full of active 
duties; and these are now and again 
discussed; but this volume, as a whole, 
avowedly represents those elements in 
him for which such duties provided 
no expression, and which ultimately 
prompted him to discontinue them. 
The author of “The House of Quiet”— 
and this is not the only’ point of re- 
semblance—tells us in so many words 
that his own position is similar. He, 
too, once had an active career; but the 
pressure of circumstances, and probably 
of temperament also, have made action 
impossible for him, and have driven 
him to the unwalled cloister. “Eliza- 
beth” and “Melisande,” in the quiet of 
their respective woods and gardens, are 
distinguished also by the same cloistral 
attitude; and, though her daily duties 
are for each an important element in 
her life, each nun, in performing them, 
becomes as it were her own lay sister, 
whose activities are contemplated and 
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appraised by a “moi spectateur” in the 
background. 

Passing from the attitude and man- 
ner of these writers to their matter, 
we shall find that what they are all oc- 
cupied with, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is the relation of the individ- 
ual to the religious and moral condi- 
tions prevalent in the modern world, 
and distinguishing it from the condi- 
tions prevalent in a comparatively re- 
cent past. In this respect the writers 
are all equally representative. For all 
of them the conceptions of life and 
duty that were general a short while 
ago, and in many quarters are not even 
yet obsolete, have undergone a change, 
and require to be reconstituted; and 
each writer, in his or in her own way, 
is here endeavoring to reconstitute 
them, or expressing an inability to 
do so. 

Thus, “The Upton Letters,” from its 
first page to its last, is instinct with 
Christian sentiment and pungent with 
Christian phraseology; but when we 
look for any definite convictions to 
which this sentiment stands related, 
we find ourselves merely in a world 
of slowly dissolving images, which the 
author once took for realities, but 
which he takes for realities no longer. 
He is, for example, moved by some ser- 


vice in an old cathedral; but he has. 


hardly left the building before he goes 
on to ask, “What was the power that 
raised these great places as so essen- 
tial and vital a part of life?” And he 
answers his question by saying: 


We have lost it now, whatever it was. 
Churches like these were then an obvi- 
ous necessity; kings and princes vied 
with each other in raising them; and 
no one questioned their utility. They 
are now a mere luxury for ecclesi- 
astically-minded persons. Life has 
flowed away from their portals and 
left them a beautiful shadow, a ven- 
erable monument, a fragrant sentiment. 


Newman’s power of belief, as victori- 
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ous over modern scepticism, is for the 
author “but the victory of a certain 
kind of poetic feeling over all rational 
enquiry.” Christianity is for him a 
mere “faith in God and Love”; and 
dogma and doctrine merely “overlay” 
this “with definition, with false mo- 
tive, with sophistry, with pedantry.” 
The author of “The House of Quiet” 
writes about himself as follows:— 


I am in the position of thousands of 
other laymen. I am a sincere Chris- 
tian, and yet I regard the Old and New 
Testament alike as the work of fallible 
men, and of poetic minds. 


What his “sincere Christianity” 
amounts to may be gathered from an- 
other passage:— 

! 
All whose minds are restless, whose 
imagination is constructive ... would 
gladly nestle in the arms of faith, if 
they could but find her. For these the 
obstinate question must come. . 
This is the question: Is our life a mere 
fortuitous and evanescent thing? Is 
consciousness a mere symptom of mat- 
ter under certain cénditions? ... Are 
the old house, the family groups as- 
sembled, the light upon the quiet fields 
at evening, the red sunset behind the 
elms—are these all unsubstantial phe- 
nomena ... subjective, transitory, mov- 
ing as the wayfarer moves? Who can 
tell us? Some would cast themselves 
upon the Gospel. But to me it seems 
that Jesus spoke of these things rarely, 
dimly, in parables. . . . Enough, some 
faithful souls may say, upon which to 
rest the hope of the preservation of hu- 
man identity. Alas! I must confess 
with a sigh, it is not enough for me. 


“From December to December” ex- 
hales precisely the same spirit. The 
writer, though constantly absorbed in 
religion as a personal experience, is 
always emphasizing, indirectly if not 
directly, the conviction that dogma and 
doctrine are its mere husks and sym- 
bols, valuable once, but having no ob- 
jective truth, and now no longer be- 
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lievable, or—could we believe them— 
useful. Religion, for the writer, is 
essentially an adventure of the individ- 
ual soul, which must freely fashion its 
creed according to its own require- 
ments. Nor does this tendency to free- 
dom limit itself to mere matters of 
belief. We find it equally operative 
in) the sphere of conduct also. Thus 
“Melisande” attacks the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of marriage, boldly maintain- 
ing that the union which Christ de- 
clared to be indissoluble is “the natural 
tie of real human affection . . . which 
God makes between human hearts, and 
which man cannot put asunder.” Still 
more plainly does this spirit of per- 
sonal independence show itself in the 
pages of “Elizabeth.” 


Our parson (she writes) is troubled 
to the depths of his sensitive soul by 
this custom (i.e. the custom prevalent 
among the German peasantry of antici- 
pating the privileges of marriage). 
“Poor things,” I said one day, in an- 
swer to an outburst of indignation 
from him, after he had been marrying 
one of our servants at the eleventh 
hour, “I am so sorry for them. It is 
so pitiful that they should always have 
to be scolded on their wedding-day. 
...They only know and follow nature, 
and I would from my heart forgive 
them all.” “It is sin,’ he said shortly. 
“Then the forgiveness is sure.” “Not 
if- they do not seek it.” I was silent, 
for I wished to reply that they would 
be forgiven in spite of themselves; that 
probably they were forgiven, whether 
they sought it or not, and that you 
cannot limit things divine. But who 
ean argue with a parson? 

To the common herd (writes Meli- 
sande), and in the popular mind, love 
without a legal bond is sin. There 
could not be a greater mistake... Love 
is always good; but sensuousness, self- 
ishness, or violence of character, or 
any disproportion, moral or intellect- 
ual, between the man and the woman, 
may easily make love an impossibility. 


, 


These passages do not, and no in- 
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dividual passages could, do justice to 
the attitude of these writers with re- 
gard to spiritual things; for, even when 
most suggestive of opposition to tradi- 
tional authority, the opposition is soft- 
ened by sympathy, and in most cases 
by reverence. For the author or au- 
thors of “The House of Quiet” and 
“The Upton Letters,” for “Elizabeth,” 
and still more noticeably for ‘Melis- 
ande,” even if the old bottles are bro- 
ken the old wine is still new; and the 
writers are occupied in devising for it 
new chalices of their own. With the 
author of “The Upton Letters” this is 
so obviously the case that no criticism 
is required to point it out. “Elizabeth” 
indeed does little more than suggest it 
to us by a kind of spiritual innuendo; 
but one passage alone is quite sufficient 
to betray the moral and religious as- 
piration which, below the surface, is 
at work in her. For her, she says, “a 
garden is that divine filter that filters 
all grossness out of us, and leaves us, 
each time we have been in it, clearer 
and purer, and more harmless.” The 
same thought occurs in the pages of 


“Melisande,” but amplified and ex- 
pressed in terms of a much clearer 
analysis. 


To stand in a quiet place (she writes), 
surrounded by the trunks of beech- 
trees and stems of firs; to see every- 
where the succulent green leaves of 
“lords and ladies,” the sturdy green of 
the early spring spir@a pushing riot- 
ously through’ the crisp carpet of last 
year’s yellow-red leaves; to hear, har- 
monized in space, the sweet songs of 
innumerable birds, is to realize that 
here — in the fullness of consciousness 
within—is to be found the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


“Melisande,” in fact, of all these four 
writers, is the one who expresses the 
spirit of personal religious adventure 
with most freshness and independence, 
and with most logical clearness. Thus, 
the sensitiveness to natural infiuences 
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described by i.2r in the above passage 
is by no means, so she tells us, what 
is meant by an “enthusiasm for na- 
ture” as such. Nature, for her, is an 
implement by which the soul is made 
conscious of its own inward kingdom, 
and from which it derives its materials 
for self-expression. Thus, she says, 
though art in the Middle Ages was 
wont to copy Nature in many of her 
minutest details, “the impulse of that 
art was neither more nor less than a 
vivid expression of the religious life 
of the painters.” “The essential centre 
of life,” she continues, “is within, not 
from without.” We are first led to 
“feel” that such is the case; 


then (she says) some soul touches us. 
. . . Soon, what had been hidden only 
in self-consciousness becomes an out- 
ward manifestation. Is it Christ 
alone, then, you might ask, who causes 
this growth from within? Yes; for 
though human interests, such as ambi- 
tion, patriotism, or another, may be 
startled into activity from a human 
source, the source of universal life is 
God alone, and no voice has power to 
lead us directly to God but the voice of 
Christ. 


Mr. Austin, as we have said already, 
occupies in these respects a place more 
or less apart. He, like the others, rep- 
resents the distinctively modern spirit 
in having ceased to find help or guid- 
ance in the rules or dogmas of tradi- 
tion, and in seeking to construct for 
himself a philosophy or adequate life- 
theory of his own. But even in his 
capacity of recluse, of gardener, lover 
of woodlands, shunner of vulgar 
crowds, sentimental traveller, poet, 
and aphoristic sage, he exhibits a mun- 
dane alertness and a kind of practical 
optimism wanting in all the others. 
He feels, for example, as the Upton 
master does, that the faith which ex- 
pressed itself in the building of me- 
dieval cathedrals can no longer for him 
fulfil its old functions; but he does not 
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content himself, like the other, with lis- 
tening to its faint echoes, or wishing 
that his sense of their beauty could 
turn them into living sounds again. 
For him, if the heaven of the Middle 
Ages is empty, the earth of to-day is 
full. If we have not a Church to 
guide, purify, and save us, we have a 
country to love and serve and ennoble 
by healthy living. Love still gives to 
life its old unabated charm; the sancti- 
ties of home give it their old dignity; 
and an orderly simplicity of living, ap- 
propriate to each class, is for Mr. Aus- 
tin an ideal which is all the more in- 
spiring because many influences in the 
modern world are against it. Such are 
the typical notes of Mr. Austin’s creed. 
It is a creed which he evidently holds 
with unaffected sincerity; its virility 
is appropriate to the official position 
which he occupies; and even those who 
are least inclined to be satisfied with 
it can hardly fail to be stimulated by 
his consistent and courageous exposi- 
tion of it. 

Taking these volumes as represent- 
ing the various attitudes spontaneously 
assumed by sensitive contemporary 
minds towards human life generally, 
let us now consider what the signifi- 
eance of such attitudes is. The gen- 
eral meaning of life, and the problem 
of how to live it, may be regarded by 
the thoughtful mind in various distinc- 
tive ways. They may be regarded in 
the light of a definite and unquestioned 
creed which is always inviting and de- 
manding fresh individual applications, 
but neither admits of modification nor 
requires individual reassertion. They 
were thus regarded by Dante and the 
author of “The Imitation of Christ.” 
Again, they may be regarded in 
a spirit of informal scepticism, which, 
not consciously disavowing a creed 
nominally prevalent, and not therefore 
troubling itself with ultimate doubts 
and difficulties, is content with con- 
structing, as Montaigne did, a practical 
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philosophy of its own. They may be 
regarded, as Rousseau regarded them, 
in a spirit of revolutionary idealism, 
which, turning away from the creeds 
and the social conditions of the pres- 
ent, derives its vitality from dreams 
of some vague future; or, as Mill and 
as Herbert Spencer regarded them, in 
a spirit which, though equally revolu- 
tionary, is not agitated like Rousseau’s 
by imagination and hope, but is aus- 
terely drilled and disciplined by sci- 
entific conviction. Finally, the mean- 
ing of life, and the problem of how to 
live it, may be regarded in a spirit of 
sentimental regret, which, rejecting 
the prevalent creed as no longer intel- 
lectually tenable, bewails the loss of 
it as the loss of something that was 
supremely valuable, and either goes 
about attempting to save fragments of 
it, or sighs and weeps at the thought 
that such attempts are vain. Such 
was the spirit of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
who has provided it, in one of his 
verses, with a very appropriate motto: 
“Ah well-a-day, for we are souls 
bereaved!” 

The contemporary writers with 
whom we are here concerned suggest 
comparisons with those that have just 
been named. Between the former and 
most of the latter there are many 
points of resemblance; but there are 
amongst those earlier writers two with 
whose typical and distinctive spirit 
that of all our contemporaries is in 
contrast—Dante and Thomas 4a Kem- 
pis. For Dante and for Thomas & 
Kempis the goal of man’s existence 
was no more doubtful than is the real- 
ity and general situation of the unseen 
land in America for the British emi- 
grant of to-day when he sets out from 
Liverpool to occupy it. There was no 


room in their days for intellectual be- 
reavement, for sentimental or scientific 
revolt, or for any practical philosophy 
which, in any serious sense, was op- 
posed to, or independent of, the author- 
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itative moralities of the Church. But 
one or cther of these things occupies 
each of the writers now before us. 
Each has, in his or her own way, to 
question much that was then taken 
for granted, and modifies, restates, or 
rejects it as a purely personal venture. 

In certain other respects, again, some 
of these writers are almost as remote 
from Montaigne as from the author of 
the “Imitatio Christi.” They find no 
room -in their minds for even that 
otiose acquiescence, by which Mon- 
taigne was distinguished, in a tradi- 
tional theory of the universe which 
sufficed to prevent the awakening of 
anything like theoretical scepticism, 
whilst it gave to practical scepticism 
free play in the affairs of life. There 
are two of them, however, between 
whom and Montaigne there are certain 
points of resemblance. Just as Mon- 
taigne acquiesced in the existence of 
the localized heaven of Catholicism 
and a visibie Church on earth which 
was the custodian of supernatural 
knowledge, and yet contrived not to 
be hampered by this acquiescence 
when dealing with the affairs of life, 
so does Mr. Austin acquiesce in the 
loss of both without feeling that the re- 
sources of life have suffered much 
change in consequence. The authoress 
of “A Solitary Summer,” though in a 
less noticeable degree, exhibits traces 
of the same practical optimism. She 
is touched by the malady of the age; 
but mental health seems never beyond 
her reach. Though she has lost her 
belief in “parsons,” the belief has left 
no aching void. Her duties to her 
family and neighbors satisfy her active 
faculties; and her garden, “her divine 
filter,” so elevates and tranquillizes 
her spirit that the life of duty adds to 
itself the consolations and exhilara- 
tions of religion. - 

But, if the practical, the informal, 
the unreasoned optimism of Montaigne 
thus finds a sort of spiritualized coun- 
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terpart in the literature of the twen- 
tieth century, there are two forms of 
optimism associated with a much more 
recent past which are, in the volumes 
before us, conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. There are the visionary opti- 
mism of Rousseau and the scientific 
optimism of Mill. There is nothing 
wonderful in the fact that Rousseau’s 
dreams of the future in store for hu- 
man society should share the fate of 
his exploded ideas as to its origin. 
It is more remarkable that the opti- 
mism or the meliorism of Mill, which 
formed so distinctive a feature of the 
thought of the nineteenth century, and 
of which Comte, George Eliot, and 
Herbert Spencer were among the fore- 
most exponents, should leave hardly 
any mark on the works of these gifted 
and sensitive writers of to-day. 

If, however, the optimism of the 
nineteenth century fails to find any ex- 
pression amongst them, what does find 
expression in two of them is that cen- 
tury’s pessimism. We are not using 
the word pessimism in the sense of 
any formal creed. We use it to de- 
note that particular mood or condition 
in which the mind, having recognized 
certain external conditions as hostile, 
admits its inability to combat them, 
and, as the sole means of saving itself 
from some mortal wound, withdraws 
itself in resigned dejection from the 
spiritual and intellectual fray. Such 
was the pessimism of Clough. It in- 
spired many of the best-known poems 
of Arnold. In the nineteenth century 
it had a large literature of its own; 
and it breathes to-day, like the sobbing 
of an autumn wind, through the pages 
of “The Upton Letters” and “The 
House of Quiet.” In the author or 
authors of these works it is not due to 
any personal idiosyncrasy; it is the 
product of general intellectual condi- 
tions. They would, in different cir- 
cumstances, have doubtless been dif- 
ferent men; and it is precisely because 
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their pessimism has this general origin, 
that their personal manifestations of it 
possess a general interest. But, though 
we do not presume to blame them on 
account of the mood in question, they 
both express it in a manner which 
shows with singular clearness that this 
mood is essentially a malady, and im- 
plies a degeneration of character. 
They both succumb to it gracefully, 
with the gestures of cultivated men; 
but the grace is the grace of weakness, 
not of health and strength. They both 
have talents which might have fitted 
them for active life; but both, by the 
same cause, are prompted to retire 
from action—from constructive mental 
action, no fess than from social. 

This retirement, the author of “The 
House of Quiet” tells us, was due pri- 
marily, in his own case, to physical, 
not to intellectual causes; but the lat- 
ter evidently influence him in the same 
direction as the former. His favorite 
occupation and pursuit is, he says, lit- 
erary composition. Now to this his 
physical disabilities are a help rather 
than a hindrance; but his literature is 
the literature of observation, of elegiac 
regret, of aspirations that are doubtful 
of themselves; it is not the literature 
of healthy and whole-hearted exertion. 
With the author of “The Upton Let- 
ters” the case is just the same. For 
a considerable portion of his life he 
had pursued an active calling; and an 
activity of judgment, especially in lit- 
erary and educational matters, is 
abundantly evidenced by the pages of 
the book. But, when he reveals to us, 
as in that volume he constantly does, 
the actual condition of his mind, and 
the impulses that are most intimately 
his own, we find him practically para- 
lyzed by two conflicting influences, one 
of which hinders him from assenting 
to the creed in which he was brought 
up, and with which he is still in sym- 
pathy, whilst the other—namely, the 
influence of this abandoned creed itself 
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—hinders him from trusting the philos- 
ophies in deference to which he has 
abandoned it. The final result of this 
situation, both in his case and that 
of his brother writer—who resembles 
him so closely as to rouse a suspicion 
of identity—is a condition of mere emo- 
tion, which they both express so 
charmingly as seemingly to reconcile 
them to the fact that it is a condition 
of practical impotence. 

In itself this halting between two 
spiritual worlds, “one dead, the other 
powerless to be born,” is not neces- 
sarily, let us repeat, a sign of personal 
weakness. We must, however, confess 
in honesty that these two particular 
writers hardly seem to ourselves to 
have made the best of their situation. 
The author of “The House of Quiet” 
does mdeed, as we have seen already, 
recognize clearly enough what the dif- 
ficulty which disturbs him is. It sums 
itself up, he says, in the great and 


obstinate question with which modern’ 


thought and knowledge are confront- 
ing the world anew: “Is our life a 
mere fortuitous and evanescent thing? 
Is consciousness a mere symptom of 
matter under certain conditions? Who 
ean tell us? Some would cast them- 
selves on the Gospel. Alas, I must 
confess with a sigh that it .is not 
enough for me.” But there is one thing 
which this writer makes no attempt to 
do, and that is to consider the nature 
of this modern knowledge itself. The 
Upton master bestirs himself less even 
than the author of “The House of 
Quiet.” He is frightened by science; 
he is desolated by science; but he ac- 
cepts these calamities at second or 
third hand. Of science itself, in the 
larger meaning of the word, he goes 
out of his way to boast that he knows 
nothing. In “The Upton Letters” he 


gives us a criticism, most interesting 
as far as it goes, of the “Autobiogra- 
phy” of Mr. Herbert Spencer; but he 
accompanies this criticism by the dryly 
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complacent admission that of Spen- 
cer’s interpretation of science he knows 
absolutely nothing. Now it is per- 
fectly possible for a man to have a 
very sufficient conception of science 
in that unified form with which mod- 
ern thought has invested it, and yet 
not to have read any one of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s pages; but, whatever 
may be the deficiencies of the Spen- 
cerian system in detail, Mr. Spencer’s 
contribution towards this unifying of 
science was so enormous that such 
complete ignorance of his philosophy 
as the author confesses to is compati- 
ble only with a systematic neglect on 
his part to give any serious and intelli- 
gent attention whatever to those intel- 
lectual forces the effects of which he is 
continually bewailing. 

The results of the author’s conduct in 
this respect may profitably be com- 
pared with that of the Poet Laureate. 
Mr. Austin probably knows as little of 
science as the Upton master does; 
while its principal effects on the tone 
and temper of the age he manages to 
misinterpret with the oddest and most 
grotesque perversity. “The present 
age,” he says, “is practical and pedes- 
trian, caring for astronomy only as an 
auxiliary to navigation, and for chem- 
istry only as it promotes light, heat, 
or locomotion.” But Mr. Austin, 
though modern conditions of thought 
have, in all probability, severed him 
from the creed of his childhood even 
more completely than they have sev- 
ered the writer of “The Upton Let- 
ters,” has not the same call to submit 
them to careful criticism; for, unlike 
that writer, the Poet Laureate has no 
personal quarrel with them. They 
may have affected his beliefs, but they 
do not deprive him of his energies; and 
having no case against them, he is not 
concerned to cross-examine them. It 
may, indeed, be suspected by some that 
the Poet Laureate’s optimism, in the 
face of intellectual conditions which he 
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so very imperfectly apprehends, is 
even less intellectually defensible than 
the other’s invertebrate pessimism; but 
optimism such as Mr. Austin’s, for 
those who are able to maintain it, has 
its own justification in the fact that 
it is a state of health and vigor. We 
ean hardly quarrel with him for being 
healthy without taking the proper med- 
icine; but of the Upton master, who 
constently complains that he is sick, 
we have a right to demand that, before 
he courts our sympathy, he should 
make all reasonable efforts towards ef- 
fecting his own cure. 

To pursue this question, however, 
would be to stray beyond our present 
province. We have been calling atten- 
tion to Mr. Austin and the other writ- 
ers now before us with a view to ex- 
hibiting the ways in which they deal 
with life, not as sound er unsound, but 
as representative of the present age. 
To say that anything like a complete 
reflection of the religious, intellectual, 
moral, and artistic tendencies distinc- 
tive of the present day can be looked 
for in the group of works with which 
we have here been occupied, or even in 
the class of literature to which those 
works belong, would be absurd. This 
literature, which we have called the 
literature of egotism, though it may 
often be the work of powerful and ac- 
tive minds, never represents such 
minds in their more vigorous and ac- 
tive moments; and many of the most 
important forces now at work in the 
world lie beyond the reach both of the 
moods and the literary methods of 
which works such as these are the re- 
sult. Still, within their own limits, 
the books which we have been here 
examining, especially if compared with 
similar books belonging to other peri- 
ods, will, besides charming the reader 
with their many individual qualities, 
exhibit to him, reflected in their sev- 
eral tranquil surfaces, many of the 
forces which are distinctive of our own 
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epoch, and which no literary medium 
of any other kind would be capable of 
presenting to us with equal clearness 
and delicacy. 

The general impression which the 
reader will derive from this is reas- 
suring. If, in some of these works, or 
in certain parts of some of them, we 
come upon signs of a wide-spread men- 
tal malady, which, originating with an 
earlier generation, has not yet spent 
itself, we find in it various and vigor- 
ous activities which may not unrea- 
sonably be accepted as symptoms of 
reviving health. Even the twin au- 
thors of ‘““The Upton Letters” and “The 
House of Quiet,” in spite of the par- 
tial paralysis which their involuntary 
scepticism inflicts on them, are in 
many respects men of the healthiest 
taste and judgment, and exhibit the 
happiest mixture of the sensitive ap- 
preciation of the artist with the sober 
and sometimes caustic wisdom of culti- 
vated men of the world. Mr. Austin’s 
optimism is exhibited, in these refiec- 
tive works of his, as affiliated to en- 
thusiasm for his country and its ex- 
panding future. “The Solitary Sum- 
mer” is evidently the work of one for 
whom meditative rest is associated 
with the active duties of the home. In 
all these volumes we meet with a 
spirit of high seriousness, enriched and 
harmonized by liberal and fastidious 
culture; and in none of them are these 
qualities more apparent than in that 
of the authoress who is the latest Eng- 
lish contributor to this class of reflec- 
tive literature, and who thus far is 
the least known. “From December to 
December” represents the mind of a 
woman of to-day who has been brought 
up, as she says, under purely secular 
influences, and surrounded by the 
claims, duties, and distractions inci- 
dent to wealth and leisure; but who 
has found, as a matter of daily experi- 
ence, that the spiritual life alone can 
make the life of the world satisfying; 
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and who indicates with singular vivid- 

ness and a singular charm of style nei- 

ther due to, nor showing a trace of, 

any conscious literary artifice, how in 
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her own case the spiritual life and the 
common life have been united without 
definite opposition to creeds, and also 
without dependence on them. 
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“In your essay on song-writing it has 
somewhat distressed me that you 
should have placed me in the second 
rank. I do not ask to stand in the 
first, but I think I have some preten- 
sions to a place of my own.” 

Thus does Robert Schumann sum up 
his own standing among the musicians 
of the nineteenth century, although he 
only intended to do so with regard to 
his songs. The position which he occu- 
pies is unique, in almost every respect, 
in the history of music. This was due 
largely to his susceptibility to outside 
influences, and to the number and char- 
acter of those influences. Two of the 
strongest influences strangely enough 
were antipathetic to his musical studies 
and particularly to his success in a 
musical career. The home influence, 
and particularly as it came through his 
mother, was the stronger of the two, 
and had he been anything but a genius, 
and a determined one at that, he would 
probably have followed the direction in 
which this influence tended, and be- 
come a bad lawyer, or an unsuccessful 
publisher. His forensic studies, al- 
though of their nature opposed to his 
inclinations, were one of the direct 
causes of his following his own bent, 
for they grafted into him a deep-rooted 
dislike of anything which could possi- 
bly bear any resemblance to statute and 
common law. Even with a teacher like 
Thibaut, who was as keen an amateur 
musician as he was an able lawyer and 
tactful teacher, Schumann could not 
see any good in the arguments and 
formulas of the law. 

The early associations which encour- 


aged him in his desire to adopt music 
as his profession, and which served 
him with happy inspirations when he 
became outwardly as well as inwardly 
the servant of the muse, were prac- 
tically threefold. The first, which 
tended to make him a pianist rather 
than a composer, was the encourage- 
ment he received from his teacher, 
J. G. Kuntzsch (who must not be con- 
founded with K. G. Kupsch, who in- 
structed him in counterpoint and kin- 
dred subjects later on), combined with 
the playing of Ignaz Moscheles, for 


- whose style he had a great admiration 


and endeavored to reproduce in his 
own playing. His affection for the 
young virtuoso, Clara Wieck, long be- 
fore he had any idea that she would 
ever become his wife, directed the 
course of his compositions at a time 
when his work was undergoing its 
most lasting development, and this 
same influence was not only a perma- 
nent one, but was continued in an in- 
creasing degree for the rest of his life. 
The third influence is that of the works 
of Jean Paul Richter, which he had 
read while still at home, and the ro- 
mantic character of which affected 
every department of his work and 
probably of his life. To complete the 
list of what appear to be the chief con- 
trolling influences of his life, reference 
may here be made to the fact that the 
composers whose works most affected 
his own were J. S. Bach, Beethoven, 
and one who is practically unknown 
to-day, particularly in England, Wen- 
zel Tomaschek. The nature of their 


influence and the -way in which it 




















showed itself will appear as we go 
into the subject of Schumann’s own 
compositions. 

Schumann’s career as a pianist was 
so short and so incomplete that it can- 
not be of any serious importance in 
the history of pianoforte playing, and 
ean only be regarded as an episode in 
the life of one who was to make him- 
self famous in other respects. The 
episode was not, however, an unim- 
portant one in his own life. It helped 
to color his writings—both musical and 
literary—in the same way as his con- 
nexion with Clara Wieck, though not 
to the same extent. It also helped him 
to comprekend the difficulties experi- 
enced by pianoforte students of all 
grades and ages, and resulted in the 
large number of works so eminently 
playable by all who please themselves 
or others by performances on that in- 
strument. It also accounted for the 
occasional blurred effect of some of 
his dreamy and philosophic pieces as 
wel as his bigger and louder ones. 
He would sit at his piano improvising 
with the sustaining pedal down, mixing 
up all sorts of chromatic harmonies 
in a way which would have horrified 
most of his predecessors. Effects such 
as these were hardly likely to have 
been contemplated unless he had had 
practical experience of how to obtain 
them. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
the romantic school of composition 
was beginning to assert itself. Bee- 
thoven and Weber had both been pion- 
eers, the former in orchestral work 
and the latter in opera. Field had pre- 
pared the way for romantic pianoforte 
music, and was followed by Chopin, 
whose morbid sensitiveness and some- 
what bizarre effects, arising largely 
from his national characteristics, made 
his productions distinctly in advance 
of those of his predecessors. With 
Schumann, however, came a distinct 
and great movement, of which he was, 
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undesignedly perhaps, but neverthe- 
less really, the leader and head. Ex- 
cept in the works of Chopin and a few 
of those of Weber and Beethoven, ro- 
manticism in pianoforte music had 
hitherto been an unknown quantity; 
but in the works of Schumann, and of 
his disciples in varying degrees, it is 
never absent, and generally is to be 
immediately and plainly observed. 

As a youth Schumann narrowly es- 
caped becoming a pupil of Weber, the 
negotiations being actually completed 
when the circumstances arose which 
prevented it becoming a fact. It is 
perhaps well he did escape, for the na- 
tures of the two men were so different 
that the influence of the older man 
would in all probability have been 
anything but good on the delicate, sen- 
sitive youth. The turning of his at- 
tention at that time to opera would 
not have been an unmixed blessing. 
All the romantic little pianoforte pieces 
which came to Nght before his mar- 
riage would have been lost to the 
world. His songs would have been en- 
tirely different to what they are, and 
his criticisms in the Neue Zeitschrift, if 
they had been written at all, would 
have appeared in a totally different 
form and spirit. 

As it was his romantic temperament 
showed itself in a freedom from mere 
convention in the treatment of such im- 
portant details as subordinate and 
transient modulations, and proclaimed 
him as a leader in the school, the work 
of which was in reality, though it was 
not known by that name, the Music of 
the Future, quite as much as that of 
Wagner. Other examples of what 
might be called ultra-modern tenden- 
cies appear, particularly in passages 
such as the one in his Humoreske, 
where he modulates over a dominant 
pedal, and in the Trio to the Scherzo of 
the E flat Symphony, where he does 
the same thing over a tonic pedal. 
Tone color in relation to the key was 
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a subject on which he held as strong 
opinions as did Beethoven, but allowed 
that there were difficulties in the way 
ef any fixed definition. Beethoven, for 
instance, thought of F minor as the 
black key, but Schumann held that the 
variation in the standard of pitch made 
it impossible to go so far as this. He 
considered, however, that approximate 
colors could be fixed and that different 
moods could be represented by a care- 
ful choice of key. Sombre moods and 
colors could be presented in the lower 
keys such as D flat, while brighter 
moods required, F, G and A. Beyond 
this he refused to go. 

His tone painting by other means, 
such as by instrumentation or by the 
thickness of the chords employed or 
otherwise, was clear without being too 
vivid. One writer suggestively calls his 
pianoforte works “tinted music,” a 
term which might well be applied to 
much of his work not written for that 
instrument. Living, stirring, palpita- 
ting, confessedly and openly emotional, 
his symphonies never descend to mere 
studies in sensuous instrumentation 
nor into the pit of scholastic cut-and- 
driedness, 

That he aimed at being a reformer 
in some sort is undeniable. Apart al- 
together from his efforts to purify and 
elevate his art—which he brought into 
prominence by his constant references 
to the Davidsbundler and the Philis- 
tines, both in his literary and his musi- 
‘al compositions—he endeavored to ex- 
tend the contines of music generally, 
and particularly of certain forms in 
music. The use of two trios in the 
Scherzos to his symphonies in B flat 
and C, and the composition of his Sym- 
phonic Fantasia, generally known as 
the Fourth Symphony, are instances of 
this. The light and tuneful secular 
eantata Paradise and the Peri is an- 
other, which he intended to be even 
more important than it was. His aims 
in writing this work were high indeed, 


and not at all unworthy of the noblest 
genius, and only to be achieved by 
one of the greatest power and original- 
ity. He could not see why all music 
in this fprm should be set to sacred 
words, and considered that profane— 
or secular—art might well be benefited 
by the addition to its stores of more 
concert works of large dimensions and 
dramatic, but not theatrical, intent. 
What had been written before by 
Handel, Bach and Beethoven, and more 
recently by Mendelssohn, of this sort 
was on too small a scale to be con- 
sidered as in any way balancing the 
great sacred oratorios they had put 
forth. Acis and Galatea, the “Coffee” 
Cantata, the Ruins of Athens and Wal- 
purgisnight were all very well in their 
way, but they could not in any respect 
compare with The Messiah, the B minor 
Mass, the Missa Solennis or St. Paul, 
and) it was with such works as these 
that he was of opinion there should 
be secular works to compare. 

That he did not achieve his purpose 
is a detail of history which does not 
affect his character as a_ reformer, 
though it may make his position less 
commanding, and it makes but little 
difference to his position in the prog- 
ress of music in general. This state- 
ment may at first sight appear to be 
hardly correct, to be what Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill would call a “termino- 
logical inexactitude,” but its correct- 
ness appears when we remember that 
the popularity, and consequently the 
influence, of his compositions, depends 
for its stability “almost exclusively 
upon his songs and_ instrumental 
works. The direct and immediate re- 
sult of his attempts was a work, which, 
although pleasing, suffers from the de- 
fects which must arise from the tem- 
perament and education of its com- 
poser. The plot is spoilt by the anti- 
climax in the second part, and all the 
power is wasted in the earlier portions 
of the work, instead of being reserved 
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to avoid the falling away and monot- 
ony which arises from this defect. 

He was hardly conscious of the work 
he was doing for the art work of the 
future, either in this respect or with 
regard to the development of pro- 
gramme music. His clear realization 
of the fact that art must progress, com- 
bined with the infinite respect he had 
for what had been done by his prede- 
cessors, placed him in a position of 
unexcelled power and authority. His 
compositions were affected beneficially 
by the combination of conservatism in 
principle and freedom in practice, as 
were those of his great successor and 
disciple Johannes Brahms, while as a 
littérateur and a critic recognized as a 
leader all over the western world of 
music, he could impress his own ideas 
on many who were all but unaffected 
by his purely musical works. 

Two of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of this are his pianoforte sonota 
in F sharp and the one in D minor for 
violin and pianoforte. In both these, 
while retaining the classical form, 
there is a continuity of thought and ex- 
pression unknown in the works of 
earlier writers but distinctly ‘foreshad- 
owing the art principles of Brahms. 

In attempting works of a larger cal- 
ibre he was at a disadvantage owing 
to his natural inclination for small 
forms. He was far happier compos- 
ing the trifles which appear in the 
Album fiir die Jugend than in writing 
symphonies and sonatas, while some 
of his greatest thoughts appear in hig 
smaller works. Two notable excep- 
tions to this were the Novelletten and 
the Kreisleriana, which he described as 
being “largely connected romantic sto- 
ries.” “Here,” said Professor Niecks, 
many years ago, in writing of the 
former; “here we have no painful fore- 
ing, no oozing out of thoughts, but a 
full stream, a rich outwelling, such as 
is rare even with this master.” 

As a song writer he disputes for 
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pride of place with Schubert. Like 
him he entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the poet whose words 
be was setting, at times making his 
music an expression of the poet's 
thoughts through the medium of the 
piano, with the vocal part supply- 
ing the words as an additional illus- 
tration. The declamation in his bal- 
lades, of which “Die beiden Grena- 
diere” is the most perfect as well as 
the most popular, is a rare gift, though 
he was tuneful and simple in some of 
the less dramatic forms. The poet 
with whom he was in the nearest af- 
finity was undoubtedly Heine. The 
melancholy trend of thought and feel- 
ing combined with a delicate and sensi- 
tive expression found in the poetry of 
Heine is rarely absent from the com- 
positions of Schumann. In both is 
lacking the well defined termination, 
what might be called the masculine 
period or cadence. The creation of 
gentle and growing sensations rather 
than of striking effects is the main 
characteristic which differentiates each 
of them from the majority of his con- 
temporaries. The late Mr. E. Dann- 
reuther admirably sums up the com- 
poser’s mode of treating songs, in his 
article in Grove’s Dictionary, from 
which I venture to quote. *“Schu- 
mann,” he says, “declaims his verse 
like a perfect reader, or illuminates 
it as an imaginative draughtsman 
might grace the margin of some pre- 
cious book, or dreams over it as a 
tender and profound musician is prone 
to dream over some _ inexpressible 
sentiment.” 

Of course, their personal characters 
were as widely separate as their artis- 
tic temperaments were united. The 
gentle and loving Schumann was as 
great a patriot as Heine, an embittered 
and soured malcontent, was a hater of 
his fatherland. Schumann was one of 
those happy creatures who possess an 
almost unbounded charity, and only on 
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one or two rare occasions did he sur- 
prise his acquaintances by allowing 
any personal ill feeling to show itself. 
He never failed to find the good points 
in another man’s work, and rarely 
found fault unless there was very 
strong reason for doing so. Even in 
the works of those with whom he had 
no personal or artistic sympathy he 
found something praiseworthy. In 
the great controversies which raged 
round the works of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Wagner, 
and Schumann and Liszt, he was 
never a personal leader. He could 
hold firmly and express decidedly his 
own views upon art without any ani- 
mosity or personal feeling. Or rather 
he could do this while having the great- 
est possible esteem for those from 
whbom he differed. His friendship with 
Mendelssohn is a notable case in point. 
They were both animated by an intense 
reverence for the work done by the 
great masters of the past, but their 
ideas on modern art were totally at 
variance. Notwithstanding this they 
were united by an intimate personal 
friendship which these zesthetic differ- 
ences could not affect. This trait ap- 
pears in somewhat striking opposition 
to the remarkable taciturnity and irri- 
tability which indisposed him. to ordi- 
nary social intercourse. An introspec- 
tive disposition from childhood on- 
wards spoiled him as a companion to 
all save a few kindred spirits. Re- 
sulting from this is, no doubt, the 
common lack of strongly marked tempi 
and rhythms, and the _ indefinite 
dreamy character of many of his 
works. With those in whose spirits 
he found an affinity to his own he 
thawed, and was genial and open, and 
even on occasion showed outward signs 
of the strong and determined spirit he 
himself possessed. But the most strik- 
ing testimony to this indomitable per- 
severance was the way in which he 
overcame the difficulties arising from 
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his irregular and uncertain education. 
Many men would have succumbed to 
the crushing blow which was dealt 
him when, by his efforts to make up 
for lost time, and to quickly acquire 
the necessary technical equipment for 
the career of a pianist, he defeated his 
own object and entirely put a stop to 
any further advance towards the goal 
of his ambition. Out of his weakness, 
however, came forth strength, and 
when the world lost an interpretive 
artist it gained a creative one and a 
critic of the foremost rank. 

Like all true artists he was an en- 
thusiast but not a bigot. He was 
enthusiastic for his art, not merely for 
certain artists or certain schools. A 
“contemplative enthusiasm” rather 
than an active one was no doubt one 
of the chief causes of this. His very 
impulsiveness, too, gave him a wider out- 
look than he might otherwise have had, 
for it was supported by a serious-mind- 
edness which lost nothing of the good 
once gained, and as each new impres- 
sion came he hastened to perpetuate it. 
The two last mentioned features in his 
character militated against any serious 
success as a teacher and as a conduc- 
tor. What few pupils he had—if any 
could really be called pupils—learnt lit- 
tle from him except to depend upon 
themselves, to carefully discriminate 
between what was good and what was 
bad, and to copy nothing but the best. 
There is no record of any claims to 
pupilship by younger artists, and he 
himself was only known to have 
claimed the mastership to one, al- 
though his name appears in the list of 
professors at the Leipsic Conservatoire, 
which was founded by Mendelssohn in 
1846. As a conductor, which he had 
some ambition to become, he was hope- 
less. Like Beethoven in his deafness, 
he on several occasions so far lost 
himself as to go on beating after the 
piece he was supposed to be conduct- 
ing was ended, and he was of abso- 
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lutely no assistance to the players in 
the reading of their individual parts. 
This did not, however, prevent a co- 
terie of disciples gathering round him, 
which included such men as Joachim, 
Brahms, Kirschner, Bargiel, Kaliwoda, 
and many others whose works are 
known all over the continent of Eu- 
rope, and some of which have travelled 
to America and even entered benighted 
England. 

Quite early the growth in the brain 
which was to end so disastrously 
showed signs of its existence. Prob- 
ably the characteristics already re- 
ferred to were caused by it. The great 
pity, so far as we are concerned now, 
was the way in which it affected his 
musical powers. The nervous and er- 
ratic manner in which he conducted, 
there is no doubt, can be accounted for 
to some extent by this. I am some- 
what inclined to think that his diffi- 
eulty in writing long continuous works 
also resulted from it. It certainly, in 
its later stages, interrupted the con- 
ception of works, which, had they 
reached fruition, would, quite prob- 
ably, have been among his most beau- 
tiful productions. The well-known 
theme in E fiat was his last expressed 
musical thought, and he had already 
begun to write an extended work on 
the subject, five variations being com- 
pleted. Had he been spared, not only 
this, but, doubtless, other ideas al- 
ready conceived would have been am- 
plified to enrich the store which he has 
left us. It also entirely put an end 
to his critical work, and for some years 
he wrote but rarely and with difficulty, 
the famous article introducing Brahms 
to the readers of the Neue Zeitschrift 
being the last flicker of a dying light. 
The loss in this respect was perhaps 
hardly so great ag that as of further 
compositions. The critic is really but 
a talker whose work must rank after 
that of the active participator in the 
battle of life. His means of expres- 
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sion is more restricted, and makes an 
appeal which is more limited than the 
universal language of the composer. 
It is no uncommon thing nowadays 
to ridicule the musical reporter who 
makes use of flowery language for 
critical purposes, and to regard its use 
as a sign of weakness and a cover for 
critical nakedness. Schumann, how- 
ever, did not disdain to use language 
which would be strongly condemned 
by most of our English critics, and on 
occasion even expressed his feelings 
and opinions in verse. But few crit- 
ics can claim to be poets as could 
Schumann. Before his attention was 
turned to music as a profession he 
took poetry very seriously, and wrote 
many verses not unworthy of a Jean 
Paulliad. Neither was he a critic in 
the ordinary sense of the term. It was 
as an amateur only that he first in- 
dulged in journalism, and with the ob- 
ject of carrying out reforms in his art, 
which he thought could be helped for- 
ward by this means. As to the former 
we can take his statement “to give up 
the paper (Neue Zeitschrift fur Music) 
would involve the loss of all the re 
serve force which every artist ought 
to have if he is to produce easily and 
freely.”” Herr Spitta, in his article in 
Grove’s Dictionary, appears, though 
probably without any intention of do- 
ing so, to read into this the idea that 
he meant that his paper was to be to 
some extent a lever for prising open 
the publishers’ door, and making a 
way for his own compositions. When 
Schumann says, “If the publisher were 
not afraid of the editor, the world 
would hear nothing of me,” we can 
see that he realized the advantage he 
had in this respect. The reserve force 
which he is afraid of losing, however, 
I take to be rather a mental than a 
commercial force. The creative artist 
cannot always be using his productive 
powers in the same direction, if he is 
to maintain a standard worthy of him- 
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self. ' He must have something to re- 
lieve him of the strain of constant 
pouring out of himself in his artistic 
work, and this is afforded by the study 
of other men’s works involved in writ- 
ing and editing a critical journal. Al- 
beit his criticisms are not what can be 
set up as models for the young writer 
to copy, he yet did much to improve 
the standard of criticism in Germany, 
and has left a number of essays which 
have had an immense influence on the 
literature of music all over the world 
since his day. 

In all parts of the world references 
to and reports of music have during 
the last fifty years increased in impor- 
tance as well as improved in literary 
style and technical knowledge, and 
this result has been brought about by 
to a small extent by 
of Schumann and his 


no means 
the influence 
colleagues. 
One of his criticisms of Wagner 
reads curiously like a more recent one 
by another critic on one of the works 
of Brahms. Schumann in 1847, criti- 
cizing the then new opera Tannhauser, 
says of the composer: “Were he as 
melodious as he is intellectual he 
would be the man of his age”’;-and the 
other writer, reviewing Brahms’ Clari- 
net Quintett nearly fifty years after- 
wards, expresses himself thuswise: 
“When Brahms writes musically he is 
usually not profound; and when he 
writes profoundly he is, sometimes, not 
musical.” Surely this is a coincidence 
in the expression of two opinions with 
neither of which can the majority of 
us agree. Wagner was as melodious 
as he was intellectual, and he was the 
man of his age, and Brahms is invari- 
ably musical. The broadness and 
catholicity of Schumann’s ideas and 
tastes is a point which is seldom 
The Twentieth Century Quarterly. 
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missed by those who write of his criti- 
cal works. With one or two notable 
exceptions this characteristic appears 
in all his writings, but we should not 
see the whole man if we overlooked 
these exceptions. They are important 
as showing some of his limitations and 
of his personal failings. Is it not re- 
markable that one so progressive as 
Schumann should fail to see some of 
the most striking beauties of a com- 
poser so near in time and spirit to 
himself? The essence of Wagner's 
work was as near to that of Schumann 
as was that of Brahms. The surface 
operations were different, it is true; 
while Schumann and Brahms devoted 
their attention mainly) to the develop- 
ment of abstract music, Wagner was 
at work reforming and combining the 
component parts of opera. But they 
were all engaged in making music a 
living art, and in bringing it more in 
touch with the life and thought of 
modern days. Yet Schumann failed to 
any serious extent to grasp the import 
of Wagier’s work, and more than once 
or twice expressed his failure in words. 
The fact is that Schumann had the 
same limitations as other creative art- 
ists, though in less degree than most, 
and consequently found it difficult, and 
at times even impossible, to see beyond 
the point to which he had himself 
reached. This is another example 
which serves to show how immeasur- 
ably greater are his compositions than 
any criticisms or literary effusions 
which he exploited. And now, fifty 
years after his death, when his literary 
work is almost forgotten among all 
save a few students and critics, his 
compositions are rising in fame and 
popularity, not only with the learned 
and advanced, but with all classes of 
music lovers the world over. 
Herbert Antcliffe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COTTAGE ON THE DOWNS. 


When Peter entered the kitchen on 
the following morning, after his early 
round, he found the table laid and the 
kettle singing cheerily on the hob; 
but Prue was absent. He knew, how- 
ever, she could not be far off, and, go- 
ing in search of her, found her stand- 
ing a few paces away from the gate 
of their own small premises, lost in so 
deep an abstraction that she was not 
aware of his approach till he touched 
her on the shoulder. 

“Oh!” she cried, with a start of sur- 
prise. “you're back already? I didn’t 
think you'd be so quick. But I won't 
keep you waiting a minute—everything 
is really quite ready; the kettle is boil- 
ing and the bacon is keeping hot.” 

Peter smiled. “There’s no hurry,” 
he returned, marking her eager haste 
to deprecate his possible displeasure. 
“I'm not an ogre, Prue. I shouldn't 
eat you up if you did keep me waiting 
a minute. I believe you are afraid 
of me.” 

Prue colored up, but did not deny the 
imputation; and Peter, anxious to set 
her at her ease, slipped his hand 
through her arm. 

“Let us have a look round together,” 
he said. “I’m afraid you must think 
the place very, very lonely.” 

“I never mind being alone,” she re- 
turned, brightening, in evident relief at 
the change of subject. “When I was 
a little maid I used to fancy I'd run 
right away and live all by myself in 
the wood. I thought I'd like to be a 
wild woman, and live on nuts and ber- 
ries, and sleep in a little house all 
made of bushes. I had found one all 


ready—a lot of bushes growing close 
together. You had to creep in on hands 
and knees, but when you got right 
inside you could nearly stand up 
straight in it; and I thought Id live 


there, with the birds and beasts for 
company. You know I love the wild 
things.” 


“So do I,” agreed her husband. 

“This is a lovely place,” she went 
on. “I like the wood—there! ‘tis 
friendly, and homely-like to have a 
wood so near; and, oh, I do like the 
down! ‘Tis so wild and so free, and 
ohne can see such a long. long way.” 

Peter smiled again, well pleased, and 
the two surveyed the prospect in 
silence. 

The laggard wintry sun had not long 
risen, and the sky was still aglow; the 
hoar-frost glittered in the early rays 
even more bravely than on the night 
before; the very air sparkled; every 
needle of the fir-trees had a diamond 
drop to add to this frost pageantry. At 
this hour the world seemed all fresh- 
ness, all innocence—a fit and harmoni- 
ous background for the little creature 
who clung to Peter's arm. 

He looked down at her with a soften- 
ing face. 

“You must not be afraid of me, 
Prue,” he said. “Heaven knows I am 
in every way unworthy of you; but 
at least you shall never have any cause 
to complain of harshness.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of that,” re- 
turned she quickly. “I don’t think I’m 
really afraid at all. I am only—oh, 
Peter, I am that anxious to please 
you!” 

She looked earnestly into his face for 
a moment, and then, possessed by a 
sudden shyness, slipped away her arm, 
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and ran into the house, leaving him 
to follow with a very thoughtful look. 

Prue soon evinced an unusual talent 
for organization. When her husband 
returned at dinner-time he was aston- 
ished at the transformation which she 
had already effected. Mrs. Whittle’s 


makeshift cleanliness did not satisfy: 


the new-made bride. Everything in 
her little kingdom was scrubbed and 
polished afresh; confusion was re- 
placed by order; and, above all, she had, 
by some magic of her own, made of 
the place a home. And there she stood 
awaiting him, a matronly apron going 
right round her slim waist, her face 
flushed, but her eyes softly shining. 

“Prue, you are a witch!” cried Peter, 
as he deposited his gun in the corner; 
“better than a witch—a_ fairy—a 
Brownie! You have heard of the 
Brownies, haven’t you? The kind 
household fairies that come and do all 
the work while the folk of the house 
are asleep. They sweep, and dust, 
and spin, and they skim the cream and 
make the butter—they are wonderful 
little people altogether. You must be- 
long to them, I think, for you have 
done wonders here while nobody was 
looking.” . 

Prue smiled and dimpled. 

“I like to be your Brownie,” she 
cried; and then, stretching out her 
tanned hands, she added, with a laugh, 
“And the name just fits me, doesn’t 
it?—such a gipsy as I am.” 

“Not a gispy,” corrected her husband; 
“gipsies are wanderers. You are my 
little hearth fairy.” 

He sat down at the ‘table. while 
Prue, as proud and happy as the pro- 
verbial queen, set his dinner before 
him. Peter expressed immense aston- 
ishment at her culinary prowess; in- 
deed, he admired and praised every- 
thing, from the apple turnover, at the 
making of which she had tried her 
hand for the first time, to the very po- 
tatoes, which he declared were boiled 
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with consummate skill. The little 
woman grew ever happier and rosier; 
but all at once, at some extravagant 
phrase of commendation, her face fell. 

“I’m afraid you’re only saying it to 
please me,” she exclaimed. 

“Well, if I was?’ said Peter. “Don’t 
you know that the Brownie must al- 
ways be rewarded with a saucer of 
cream? I haven’t got any cream 
handy, you see.” 

“And so you are making kind words 
do instead,” resumed Prue, as he 
paused. 

She remained thoughtful, neverthe- 
less, and Peter resolved not to overdo 
the humoring tactics. After all, she 
was no child, and was quick to detect 
any tendency on his part to treat her 
as such. 

“I was thinking,” she observed, after 
a short silence, “there’s that great box 
of books. If you are going to settle 
down here, it seems a pity not to ua- 
pack them. I’ve left all that side of 
the wall free, do you see? I thought 
the case itself would make nice 
shelves. If you would put them up I 
could stain and varnish them. Your 
books would go there nicely.” 

“A capital “notion,” cried he. “We'll 
begin this evening, Prue.” 

She could not have hit upon a happier 
expedient for diverting his thoughts. 
He dreaded idleness. His new em- 
ployer had already remarked upon an 
energy that was indeed almost fever- 
ish. Hitherto he had tramped all day, 
and for many hours during the night, 
returning home so tired that he was 
glad to fling himself, with the least 
possible delay, upon his bed. But 
now that he was a married man he 
must alter in some measure this mode 
of life; and, if truth be told, he had 
somewhat dreaded the hour or two of 
inaction which he must in mere cour- 
tesy spend by the hearth. 

He hailed Prue’s idea, therefore, with 
enthusiasm, and. for a few evenings 
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the sound of carpentering disturbed 
the stillness of that lenely spot. Prue 
flitted in and out meanwhile, busy with 
many household tasks, pausing every 
now and then to exchange a word or 
two with her husband. 

“If you'll take off your boots,” she 
said to him once, “I’ll clean them. I’m 
going to do mine now.” 

“Prue,” cried he, sitting back upon 
his heels and speaking almost angrily, 
“how dare you propose such a thing? 
You shall never clean my boots, or do 
anything degrading for me!” 

Prue laughed softly. 
“What a notion!” 
don’t mind doing such things. 
often blacked father’s boots.” 
“Well, you sha’n’t black mine!” re- 
turned he. “And look here. I saw 
you coming in this morning from the 
well, bent nearly double with the 
weight of the bucket. U'll fill it in 
future—remember that. I forbid you 

to do it.” 

She did not answer, and, depositing 
the saw which he had again taken hold 
of, he looked up at her. Prue was 
smiling down at him, with her head a 
little on one side. She was pleased— 
there could be no doubt about that— 
but also tolerant, gently tolerant of 
himself and his odd ways. 

“I’m to be a fine lady, it seems,” she 
remarked, with a little laugh, as she 
went away. 

The shelves were finished all too 
soon, and the pictures nailed up, and 
the curtains hung. The whole estab- 
lishment was so tiny, and its owners 
so energetic, that in a very short time 
nothing more remained to be done. Pe- 
ter had delved the little garden in 
readiness for the spring, and at last 
the evening came when he was forced 
to sit opposite to his wife with folded 
hands. 

“°Tis quite pleasant to rest a bit,” 
remarked Prue. 

“Very pleasant,” agreed Peter; but 


she cried. “I 
I’ve 
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his eyes wandered restlessly round the 
room. 

“There’s all those books, you know,” 
cried Prue quickly. “You'll be glad to 
read them again, I fancy.” 

He glanced at her almost gratefully, 
and took down one from the shelf be- 
hind him. How quick she was to di- 
vine his moods! 

“I think I'll do a bit o’ mending,” she 
continued briskly; and disappeared, re- 
turning with a pile of his socks. 

She sat down in her old place, and 
Peter turned the pages of his book; 
but he did not read. 

The wind roared without, the trees 
creaking; every now and then there 
came a patter of raindrops upon the 
narrow-paned windows. On such a 
night the comfort of the fireside is 
most appreciated; and here sat Peter, 
lord of his own hearth, with his wife 
opposite to him. His wife! Many a 
time had he dreamed of an hour like 
this, when he should sit by his fireside 
face to face with the woman who was 
his. All the elements of happiness 
were there—the cosy, firelit room, her 
chair so close that he could have 
touched it with his hand, the slight fig- 
ure busily working for him—yet he 
looked on as though at a scene in 
which he had no share. Presently he 
felt Prue’s eyes upon him, and read 
in them a doubt, a fear. Alas! how 
could he reassure her? Was not he 
himself shaken with doubts and fears? 

By-and-by, laying aside her work, 
she crossed over to his side. 

“I should like to read a little, too,” 
she said. “IT am very ignorant, I 
know; but I think I could learn. Then 
I might be able to talk of the things 
that you like.” 

He got up in silence and found her 
a book; and, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, she returned to her seat. 

Oh, to be able to shake off the horri- 
ble oppression which seemed to be fas- 
tening on him anew, to gather Prue 
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in his arms and to tell her that he did 
not want her to be over-wise! But he 
felt, as it were, paralyzed. To-night 
he could not “play-up.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW YEAR BELLS. 


Christmas came, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Meadway honored the new-made 
couple with their company. The keeper 
was solemnly jocular, Mrs. Meadway 
garrulous. 

“They haven't a-left off talkin’ about 
you yet,” she remarked. “No, they 
haven’t—not down our way. Miss 
Manvers herself—there, ye never did 
hear such things as she do say! The 
way she took on—dear to be sure, no- 
body ever heerd the like. But I do 
make allowances. “Tis that hay-tea an’ 
such-like what do turn her brain.” 

“There’s summat in that,” agreed her 
husband, as the young folk remained 
silent. 

“It do stand to reason,” resumed 
Mrs. Meadway triumphantly. “’Tis 
there, wrote in the Bible plain, as folks 
didn’t ought to go eatin’ grass and 
a-makin’ theirselves like the beasts 0’ 
the field. King Nebuchadnezzar—you 
do know what came to he, along 0’ 
sich doin’s. But Miss Manvers, she 
said as she knowed all along as there 
was summat at bottom o’ your wantin’ 
to be a keeper, Mr. Hounsell; so I says: 
‘E’es, ma’am, an’ there’s more nor you 
knowed that. J did know all along as 
Mr. Peter Hounsell had very good rea- 
sons for what he done.’ J knowed!”’ 
repeated Mrs. Meadway, chuckling. 

Peter and his wife were both mute, 
but Mr. Meadway, somewhat indis- 
tinectly on account of his mouth being 
full, observed that his old woman was 
terr’ble sharp, and opined that it 
wouldn’t be much good to try to go 
a-deceivin’ o’ she. 

Elated by her husband’s apprecia- 
tion, Mrs. Meadway thereupon pro- 


ceeded to quote some of the sentiments 
recently expressed by Miss Manvers, 
dwelling at great length on those to 
which she took the most exception. 

Peter made no comment, but his face 
grew ever darker. Prue, who always 
seemed to keep a finger on the pulse 
of his mood, knew instinctively when 
this or that allusion jarred on him, and 
winced accordingly. Worse was to 
come, however, for Mrs. Meadway, sud- 
denly dropping her narrative tone, and 
with it her cheerfulness, began to sigh 
und shake her head, glancing at Peter 
in a way that was evidently meant to 
pique his curiosity. 

He remained silent, however, and 
Prue, knowing better than to inquire 
into the cause of her mother’s new- 
found melancholy, made one or two 
feeble remarks with the intention of 
changing the current of her thoughts. 

“Ah-h-h, my dear,” responded Mrs. 
Meadway, in return to one of these, 
“I’m sure I can’t tell ’ee whether puss 
do miss ’ee or not, there’s more impar- 
tant things to be thinkin’ on. There, I 
never was one to go fault-findin’ wi’ my 
neighbors, more particular them as I’ve 
always larned to think my betters; but 
a body may have their feelin’s all the 
same, more particular a mother.” 

Peter’s gloomy eyes rested upon 
her for a moment, unconsciously 
questioning. 

“As I did say to father there,” re- 
sumed the good lady with gusto, 
“*Meadway,’ I did say, ‘we bain’t 
quality,’ I did say, ‘but for all that our 
maid is one what needn’t be looked 
down upon as if she was a bit o’ dust. 
She’s a wife what anybody mid be 
proud on.’” 

“She be,” growled the keeper, with a 
somewhat truculent roll of the head. 

“I couldn’t help feelin’ cut to the 
heart,” continued Mrs. Meadway, ad- 
dressing the company generally, “when 
I did hear the kind o’ talk as was goin’ 
on in some places about my darter’s 
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weddin’. If folks casts off their own 
flesh and blood,” she continued, still in 
an impartial tone, “there’s no reason 
why other folks shouldn’t welcome ’em 
into their families, and anybody with 
any feelin’ did ought to be glad as it 
be so.” 

Peter pushed back his chair and 
made for the door; but, apparently 
changing his mind, went towards the 
fire, and began to mend it as though 
he had had no other intention in ris- 
ing from the table. 

“Mother, dear mother, don’t go on 
like that,” whispered Prue. “He can’t 
a-bear any talk about his mother.” 

“Oh, an’ can’t he?’ inquired Mrs. 
Meadway, dropping her voice; then, 
shaking her head mysteriously, she 
whispered confidentially: “But they do 
say, my dear, the way they’ve a-been 
a-carryin’ on up to Hounsell’s about 
you and he is summat awful.” 

“Hush, oh, do hush!” pleaded Prue. 

In spite of this protest, however, 
Mrs. Meadway continued to make vari- 
ous communications in a most audible 
whisper; and, in spite of the racket he 
was making with coals, Peter caught 
several pregnant phrases: 

“Took to her bed the whole of the 
weddin’-day.” ... “Maister Godfrey so 
savage there was no goin’ a-nigh en.” 
... “Deb did tell I as the wold lady 
do look twenty year older.” ... “Says 
he, ‘I'll hear no talk o’ the family 
disgrace!’ ” 

“T’ll make you a cup of tea, mother,” 
cried Prue, almost distractedly, “I 
know you always like one to your din- 
ner. If you'd fill the kettle for me, 
Peter——” 

Peter went out at once and handed 
her back the kettle through the door, 
observing indistinctly that he had 
something to see to outside. 

He did not reappear for more than 
an hour, and then was so silent that 
his presence could not be said to add 
to the general cheerfulness. Prue was 
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on thorns, divining exactly how much 
effort it cost him to respond to her 
father’s new-born familiarity, and to 
keep himself in check when Mrs. 
Meadway rallied him. She observed 
his gloom deepen as the day passed, 
and it was with feelings of unmixed 
relief that she saw the visitors depart. 

And now it was New Year’s Eve, 
and Peter and she sat as usual oppo- 
site each other, reading, or pretending 
to read. Suddenly he got up and be- 
gan to pace about the room. 

Prue closed her book and cudgelled 
her brains for seme remark which 
might change the current of his 
thoughts without being too obtrusive. 

“You can hear church bells here,” she 
observed. “Did you know the sound 
would travel so far, Peter?” 

He paused, looking at her as though 
he did not comprehend. 

“We'll be hearing them ringing in the 
New Year presently, if we keep awake 
long enough,” she said, speaking a lit- 
tle tremulously, for his expression 
alarmed her. 

“The New Year!” said Peter. He 
turned to the window and flung it 
open; it had been snowing. and an icy 
blast circled round the little room. 

He jerked the casement to again 
after a moment, and resumed his wild- 
beast-like tramp up and down. 

The New Year! The New Year! 
Twelve months ago at this time he 
was dwelling at home, a little sad be- 
cause of the recent death of his father, 
a little sore at heart on account of that 
father’s injustice. He had not then 
ascended into the heights or fallen unto 
the depths. And now where was he— 
what was he? What would the New 
Year bring him? More savorless days, 
more restless nights—his food, dust 
and ashes in his mouth. And he was 
not yet twenty-three; the years that 
were coming must be reckoned by 
decades and scores. 

That passion, which had laid hold of 
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him midway in the year that was gone, 
he had thought it dead, he had buried 
it deep, deep, he had trampled it under- 
ground; and then he had hurried away 
from the place where he had known 
it, that he might be free from its very 
memory. 

But, lo! he had forgotten that there 
were such things as ghosts, and a spec- 
tre had risen now to confront him by 
his fireside. 


Nathalie—“Not the wicked, sordid 
girl you despise, but the Dream- 
Nathalie!” 


The Dream-Nathalie to whom he had 
pledged his untried youth, his first ar- 
dors, the whole of his lusty manhood! 

Oh, fool that he was to think that 
such things could die at his bidding! 
That by a single hasty vow he could 
redeem himself—he who was already a 
thousand times foresworn. 

The evil spirit, which he had striven 
so hard to drive away, had come back 
to take possession of its former home, 
bringing with it seven other spirits to 
rend and torment him. 

Prue stood by his side all at once, 
her hand upon his arm. 

“You'll tire yourself out,” she said. 
“Dear Peter, you have worked so hard 
all day—you need rest. Let’s—let’s 
forget it’s New Year’s Day to-morrow. 
If we make haste we may fall asleep 
before the bells come.” 

He put her away from him gently: 
“You go up,” he said, in a muffled 
voice. “I can’t come just yet.” 

She left him without further protest, 
and Peter, dropping into his chair, 
gathered together the embers with a 
shaking hand, and sat staring into 
them. Then, all at once springing to 
his feet again, he rushed out of the 
house, and made for the fir wood. 

What bad he done, he cried to him- 
self as he wandered among the trees, 
what had he done? How could he 


make an end of that which would not 
die? 


How could he go on cheating 
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himself and cheating Prue? Oh, Prue! 
The thought of her was the most ago- 
nizing of all. What had he done with 
her poor little life? Chained it for 
ever to that miserable one of his! He 
had taken her all, and now with a 
quailing heart he told himself he had 
no longer even husks to give her. 

How long he wandered about among 
the trees he scarcely knew, but at last 
his frenzy spent itself; the icy cold 
which chilled him through and through 
served no doubt in some measure to 
restore him to his senses. He was 
beginning wearily to turn his steps 
homewards, when he heard a faint cry, 
and after a moment descried a little 
bobbing light among the dark trunks. 
As he broke stiffly into a run he heard 
the cry again. It was a woman’s 
voice—it must be Prue’s; frightened by 
his prolonged absence, she had come 
to look for him. 

He sent forth an answering shout; 
thus did these two solitary dwellers 
in that lonely place call to each other 
like night-birds. 

He came in sight of her before she 
perceived him, and marked how white 
and scared was her face, and that she 
was sobbing as she went. Her hair 
fell upon her shoulders, her white 
nightgown showed through the folds of 
her cloak; as she stumbled forward, 
gazing wildly about her, Peter caught 
her in his arms. 

She clung to him passionately—Prue, 
who was so chary of her caresses, as 
a rule, in her fear that they. might 
weary him—the hands which she 
clasped about his neck were cold as 
death, the cheek which she pressed 
against his was bedabbled with tears. 
Peter gathered her to him and kissed 
her many times, murmuring half-uncon- 
sciously words of endearment, of con- 
solation; and, at last, she found voice: 

“Oh, Peter,” she cried brokenly, “Pe- 
ter! Oh, I thought I should never find 
you—I thought you was dead!” 
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Her whole form was shaking w’th 
sobs; he felt that her heart was 
bursting. 

“Ob,” she cried again, “why can’t I 
make you happy—oh, Peter, why can’t 
1? I would die for you every moment 
of the day.” 

“I believe you would,” returned Pe- 
ter, in a low voice. “Come, Prue, lL 
must get you home—you must be 
chilled through and through.” 

He stooped to pick up the lantern 
which had fallen, and saw that the lit- 
tle bare foot nearer to him was bruised 
and bleeding. 

“Good heavens, Prue!” he cried. 
“What have you been doing—how long 
have you been looking for me?” 

Prue looked down at her foot, and 
then back at him in a dazed way. 

“A long, long time,” she said. 
“There were so many tracks in the 
snow—I followed, and followed, and 
could not find you; I suppose | dropped 
my shoe.” 

“You might have killed yourself!” 
said Peter. 

“And wouldn’t that be a good thing?” 
returned Prue. “What use am I if I 
can’t do anything for you! I can’t 
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even comfort you. When you are sad 
you—you run away from me.” 

“I will never do that again,” said he, 
earnestly. “Il swear it. My own little 
Prue, you must not talk of such a 
thing as dying—what should I do with- 
out you—mwy only comforter—the one 
creature in the world that loves me? 
Let me carry you home, child—I won't 
have you put that poor foot to the 
ground. Let us never again speak of 
this horrible night. I was mad, Prue, 
but you have cured me.” 

He took her up in his arms, feeling 
more moved than he had ever thought 
to be again, and she clung to him 
gladly. As he felt the tumultuous 
beating of her heart against his breast, 
he told himself that he had found a 
buckler by means of which he would 
contrive to keep the unholy spirit, now 
once more exorcised, for ever at bay. 

And when, as he trudged through the 
snow, tenderly carrying his light bur- 
den, the dreaded sound of the midnight 
bells fell upon his ears, he bent his 
head over the dark one that was pil- 
lowed on his bosom. 

“May we spend many New Years 
together!” he said, and kissed her. 





THE WINDS OF THE OCEAN.. 


To the ordinary citizen wind is a 
factor of life of which he takes 
scarcely any cognizance, except it 
cause him inconvenience or positive 
suffering, as when in summer the high 
winds blow dust-laden from the direc- 
tion in which he desires to go, or in 
winter when the bitter blasts of east- 
erly wind seem to penetrate to his very 
marrow, scorning to take his clothing 
into account and making him feel, if 
he be at all weakly,as if it was in very 
truth the lethal breath of the death an- 
gel. As far as our islands are con- 
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cerned, this is about the sum of the 
landsman’s consideration of the wind, 
unless he be a cyclist-or a motorist. 
Of course, I do not speak of seafarers 
of any sort as ordinary citizens; they 
are a class by themselves. Even shep- 
herds and .farmers only regard the 
wind from the standpoint of its snow- 
and rain-bearing capabilities, and 
therefore it remains, as I have said, 
true that in these islands wind as a 
factor in his life is of very little per- 
sonal interest to the ordinary citizen. 
This, however, by no means holds good 
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in other lands. It would be quite an 
easy task to compile a respectable book 
upon ‘the various winds of the earth 
and the intense interest they have for 
its varied inhabitants, from their ef- 
fects upon human life, from the Sci- 
rocco and Khamseen winds of the des- 
ert to the Chinook winds in the far 
west of British North America. To 
dwellers in those countries or on 
their borders, the wind is an all-ab- 
sorbing consideration, meaning, as it 
does, all the difference between life 
and death, in many cases, and in num- 
berless others making life worth liv- 
ing or the reverse. 

But it is not with the winds of the 
land and their countless local peculiari- 
ties and variations that we have to 
deal. The winds of the ocean, or 
rather the watery world—that is to 
say, two-thirds of the surface of the 
globe—claim our attention as being one 
of the greatest factors, if not the prime 
factor, in disseminating the bounties 
of the sea over the land. And, first of 
all, it is necessary to remember that 
mobile and volatile as the winds of 
heaven are, and elusive as they have 
hitherto proved themselves to be to the 
earnest and painstaking prognostica- 
tors of weather, they, like everything 
else connected with the physical char- 
acteristics of our earth, are ruled by 
certain great laws of which as yet we 
have only been permitted a glimpse. 
The aerial ocean has its currents, its 
tides, its eddies, as the watery one 
has, but with far more variations, as 
might have been expected, considering 
the difference in density between the 
two elements, air and water. Many 
of these currents are fairly regular in 
direction and average force, others are 
irregular according to season, others 
are permanently irregular, but in their 
average direction and force are stable 
enough to leave their effects, say, on 
the trees of the islands over which they 
blow, which show by the direction in 
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which they bend how they have been 
coerced during the time of their 
growth. These are of the main cur- 
rents of air. Between them there are 
eddies, whirlpools of air, so to speak, 
and stagnant, or nearly stagnant, 
places where apparently the atmos- 
sphere may rest undisturbed. But 
over the main air currents there lie 
possibilities of tremendous aerial dis- 
turbances, as if nature resented the 
even equable flow of the wind for any 
great length of time, and must needs 
give it a tremendous shaking up just 
to stimulate the circulation. And these 
catastrophic events are known, accord- 
ing to their locality, as hurricanes, cy- 
clones, or typhoons, or, in minor cases, 
tornadoes or whirlwinds. But what- 
ever their local appellation or wherever 
they take place, the principle of them 
remains the same, viz. a more or less 
whirling motion against the apparent 
passage of the sun, or in the opposite 
direction to the movement of the hands 
of a clock in the northern hemisphere, ~ 
and with them in the southern, while 
the whole whirling area of wind is 
borne onward in a given direction 
much as the wheel revolves upon its 
axis, yet goes forward withal. 

But of these violent disturbances 
more presently and particularly in 
their turn. The place of honor in the 
consideration of ocean winds must, I 
think, always be given to the trade 
winds of the Atlantic, not only for 
their important bearing upon the trade 
of the world in the days that have 
gone, but their wonderful influence 
upon the health of the countries that 
dominate the rest of the world. Let 
it be remembered that there are in the 
Atlantic Ocean two great currents of 
air in motion or wind, one north of 
the equator between 30° N. and that 
imaginary central line, called the 
north-east trade winds, and the other 
occupying a similar position south of 
the equator, known as the south-east 
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trades. Their names signify the di- 
rection from which they blow contin- 
ually, with a little variation, it is true, 
according to the time of the year, but 
sufficiently steady, especially as it is 
wind we are considering, to be called 
a permanent current of air. Now it 
will certainly be asked why do these 
great air currents act thus—why, in- 
deed, are they in being at all? 

Well, without pretending to be scien- 
tific, but at the same time keeping 
closely to fact, as far as it has been 
ascertained, the reason of the trade 
wind is this. Within the tropics the 
sun’s rays pour down fervently and 
heat the air—rarefy it, in fact—so that 
it rises higher and higher above the 
sea, leaving room for the colder, heay- 
ier air from the poles to rush in and 
fill up the partially vacated space. 
Now if the globe did not revolve upon 
its axis the direction of these inrush- 
ing currents of air would be from due 
north and south towards the equator. 
But the girth of the revolving globe 
increases from pole to equator; the 
tropical surface, like the outside of a 
wheel, is moving from west to east 
faster than the incoming air from 
nearer the poles, which, so to say, gets 
left behind, and is deflected in the di- 
rection of east to west, so that north- 
ward of the equator the north wind ac- 
quires an easterly trend, and to the 
southward of the equator takes the 
same bias. Hence these two main 
streams of moving air or wind travel 
more or less steadily in a north-east 
and south-easterly direction, and from 
their dependency and steadiness they 
have received the names they bear of 
the north-east and south-east trades. 
Of course, there are other factors which 
enter into the production of these two 
mighty air-currents, such as_ the 
changeable influence of the heat over 
the land, configuration of the land, &e. 
But these are the main causes, and 
since this is in no sense a treatise on 
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meteorology the statement of them will 
suftice. 

Now the north-east trade acting upon 
the surface of the ocean perpetually 
has also an enormous influence upon 
the current, is indeed the main cause 
of the great equatorial current which 
ever sets from east to west, but that 
will be considered later. What is now 
to be thought of is the way in which 
this wonderfully steady wind has af- 
fected the trade of the world. With- 
out it Columbus would certainly never 
have discovered America, and the 
amazing development of the trade of 
the old world with the new would have 
been delayed for centuries if not pre- 
vented altogether. Those who have 
read descriptions of the epoch-making 
voyage of the great Genoese will re- 
member how terrified the sailors be- 
came when the wind blew steadily 
day after day in the same direction, 
tavorable to the course they wished to 
steer. For they naturally felt how im- 
possible it would be for them ever to 
return against such a steadfast wind 
as that. They could not possibly im- 
agine any counter current of air that 
would favor their return, and as they 
sailed farther and farther from their 
native shore they doubtless felt that 
they had bidden it an eternal farewell. 
It would ill-become us in these later 
days, when the self-sacrificing labors 
of a host of patient observers have 
familiarized us with the conditions ob- 
taining over the whole of the great 
waste of the deep, to smile at the fears 
of these pioneers of Atlantic naviga- 
tion. With a little effort of the imagi- 
nation we can place ourselves by their 
sides, and entering into their terrors 
sympathize with them to the full. 

But once the means of return had 
been discovered, once it was found 
that northward of a certain parallel the 


«steady north-east wind did not exist, 


but instead there was a region where 
variable winds, variable both in force, 
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in direction, but prevalently west or 
directly favorable to return, the great 
trade route was established and the 
whole vast commerce of the western 
continent was opened up, and a steady 
chain of vessels began to pass between 
the two worlds, as they were then 
thought to be, binding them into one. 
Still, it was only a beginning, and 
much remained to be done before the 
wonderful wind system of the Atlantic 
ever began to be understood. Besides, 
it was a leisurely age. Hurried, per- 
haps, in comparison with that of the 
pyramid builders, but compared with 
ours, how sedate and stately in its 
progress from the twilight of discovery 
to the glaring sunlight of full knowl- 
edge. For instance, how great must 
have been the consternation ‘of the 
bold Spanish mariner who first dis- 
covered that below a certain parallel 
of latitude the steady north-east wind, 
upon which he had been taught to rely, 
failed, disappeared, and was succeeded 
by calms and light airs blowing from 
every quarter of the compass, heavy 
blinding rains and waterspouts. Slow 
as the progress of those old clumsy 
craft was at the best of times and un- 
der the most favorable conditions, it 
now seemed as if escape from this be- 
wildering environment of stagnation 
must be impossible. The _ sufferers 
could not know that they had entered 
the indeterminate region between the 
two trades, the belt of equatorial 
calms, known so well to later genera- 
tions of seamen as the “doldrums,” a 
place of dread, yet to be passed by the 
constant exercise of watchful seaman- 
ship and the taking advantage of every 
slant, every favoring air until the ad- 
jacent steady trade was reached. 
This intervening space, whence most 
of the world’s supply of fresh water is 
derived by the marvellous condensing 
machinery of the heavens, varies ac- 
cording to the position of the sun north 
or south of the line, as the popular 
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phrase goes. That is to say, when 
the sun appears to be south of the 
equator the belt of calms and variable 
winds is narrowest on the northern 
side of the imaginary line, and vice 
versa. As, however, the south Atlantic 
is of much greater area than the north, 
and consequently the celestial influ- 
ences we have noticed have so much 
greater play, it follows that the south- 
east trade winds are much more ex- 
tended in their scope as well as much 
steadier in their force and direction 
than the north-east trades. So much 
that it is by no means uncommon to 
tind a steady south-east trade carrying 
a vessel well north of the equator, even 
as far as ten degrees north latitude, 
and I have known only one day inter- 
vene between losing the south-east 
wind which we had carried from 
within sight of Table Mountain, Cape 
of Good Hope, and catching the north- 
east trade wind, which sent us flying 
with our yards braced almost sharp up 
well into the temperate zone. But I 
admit that such an experience is 
unusual, 

We must, however, turn to the south- 
east trade as experienced by the early 
navigators. They found as_ they 
neared the land that it became less 
steady; while preserving its general di- 
rection it was gusty and variable, but 
that of course troubled them little 
once they were in sight of land. In 
those days of imperfect astronomical 
knowledge it was the great thing to 
get hold of the land and sweep along 
it; having plenty of time, delays were 
not considered as comparable with the 
sense of security which the knowledge 
of the proximity of terra firma con- 
ferred. Our later wisdom has shown 
us that modifications of these great air 
currents are always to be found ac- 
cording to the relative position of the 
land and the season of the _ year, 
meaning the relative position of the 
sun above, and consequently the inci- 
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dence of his heat and its rarefaction 
of the air, and so we have borrowed a 
Persian word and corrupted it to mon- 
soon, meaning season. This word we 
have applied to those modified trade 
winds near the land which exhibit 
many marked variations from their 
parent atmospheric stream. 

To go into these seasonal variations 
of the prevalent winds of the trades 
would be to impart perplexity to what 
I wish to render simple, namely, the 
great steady flow of air from the north- 
east; and yet I cannot help pointing 
out again that in considering the great 
movements of the air and sea currents 
steadiness must always be held a rela- 
tive term, and what we are bound to 
term complexity in view of our many 
observations doubtless resolves itself 
in the great scheme of the universe 
into one harmonious whole obeying 
one universal law. What that law is 
belongs to quite another discussion, 
and being quite unable to make any 
pronouncement upon it, I say nothing. 
Now, keeping still to the north Atlan- 
tic as being the home of latter-day 
navigation, we come to the great west 
winds, the prevalent wind which since 
the early days of north Atlantic navi- 
gation has been made use of to bring 
ships home to Europe. After long re- 
search, I find that the origin of this 
wonderful wind is as mysterious as 
most of the great natural phenomena, 
if not more so. It cuts right across, 
if we may so put it, the southern flow 
of air which determines the trades, yet 
everywhere all round the world where 
it has ample room and verge enough 
outside the tropics the west wind 
blows preponderantly, and the greater 
the ocean space the steadier the brave 
west wind prevails. Yet here let me 
say that within my own small experi- 
ence I have always found it in the 
southern hemisphere with a tendency 
to veer, that is, against the movements 
of the hands of a clock, until it came 
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to south-east, when it would falter, 
suddenly shift to north-east, and then 
begin to work round slowly to west 
again in the same direction. 

This, however, is straying far from 
the north Atlantic, and its extra-tropi- 
cal winds. The nearest approach to 
an explanation of why these winds 
should blow so persistently from the 
west to west-south-west is that they 
exemplify a great law of the converse 
of the easterly touch in the trades. 
The hot tropical air, descending as it 
cools to the depleted temperate zone 
whence the trades were drawn, is mov- 
ing faster from west to east than the 
earth’s surface where it descends. As 
in a circulating boiler, equilibrium is 
established; a steady current of air in 
one direction is balanced by an oppo- 
site wind close to it, relatively speak- 
ing. If this be the case it is certainly 
a cause for wonder that the counter 
trade is so much less steady in direc- 
tion and certain in its flow than the 
trade itself. But perhaps what it 
lacks in steadiness of course it makes 
up for in the violence with which it 
often blows when on its proper course, 
or from west to south-west. North- 
erly and southerly winds even with 
easting in them blow hard, too, but not 
for long, and although the easterly 
wind will sometimes persist in a won- 
derful way it is but seldom that it 
reaches the force of a gale. The west- 
erlies, however, may not only be de- 
pended upon for their frequency but 
for their force, and it is no uncommon 
thing for a sailing ship to run very 
nearly across the Atlantic before a 
heavy westerly gale which seems as if 
it could not blow itself out. Still, the 
west winds have their zone, and north 
of it there is little or no continuity in 
the direction of the wind; it may blow 
in any direction and be as violent in 
one direction as another. ‘This un- 
steadiness in the farther north may be 
accounted for by the interference of 
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land, which has, of course, a great in- 
fluence upon the wind blowing near 
the surface of the earth, while the up- 
per currents obey other influences with 
which we are as yet but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

This prevailing wind, before the ad- 
vent of steam, had a very great effect 
upon navigation from the time of its 
discovery, making the return passage 
from the North American continent al- 
ways a fairly rapid and certain one as 
compared with the slow and difficult 
outward journey, necessitating a great 
détour to escape the full force of the 
opposite gales. Even now in these 
days of high-powered steamships, al- 
though they do not go out of their way 
to avoid the westerlies, they are often 
greatly hindered by them, for it needs 
ho argument to show how tremendous 
is the force with which a great steam- 
ship is thrust against by a gale dead in 
her teeth. Still the wonderful regu- 
larity with which these vessels make 
their passages both ways shows con- 
clusively that they have succeeded in 
bidding defiance to the winds, and also 
that they must very often find what a 
seaman calls “slants,” or alterations 
in the prevailing wind. More, it is 
often the case that a gale extending 
over an enormous area and travelling 
at the rate of, say, one hundred miles 
a day, will be entered by a sailing ship 
going in its direction, and as she is 
travelling with it she will feel its full 
force for several days with but slight 
alterations in its direction. But a full- 
powered steamship going against that 
gale would soon pass across its area 
and emerge into the better if unsettled 
weather in the rear of that gale, for all 
gales outside the tropics blow in a cir- 
cular direction, much as hurricanes. 

Hitherto I have endeavored to con- 
fine myself to the movements of the 
winds over the ocean, without taking 
into account the influence that the land 
has upon them when they come near 


it. That, however, is very great, but 
fortunately can be understood fairly 
well by the average landsman, who 
knows from everyday experience how 
different the movement of wind is in a 
hilly country to its regularity of force 
and direction in a level one, or, to 
make the comparison still more 
homely, how many variations of wind 
we find in the streets of a town com- 
pared with what it is in the fields, or 
even in a park which is not too well 
wooded. It is very difficult, indeed, in 
a town to know what the direction of 
wind is or estimate its force, because 
of the way in which it is deflected, 
flung into eddies, suddenly increased 
or as suddenly calmed, according to 
the angle on which it strikes obstruc- 
tions. All these variations are repro- 
duced om a much larger scale by the 
winds of the sea when they come in 
contact with the land, according to the 
configuration of the latter. But what 
is most wonderful is the way in which 
a great gale system, approaching with 
great force and rapidity the coast of 
Ireland, let us say, from the westward, 
will suddenly be dissipated, calmed 
down and become harmless, when it 
might have been expected to do enor- 
mous damage. On the other hand, an 
ordinary breeze, circulating quite pleas- 
antly and sluggishly in a similar direc- 
tion, will, upon meeting with the coast, 
suddenly develop into a terrible gale, 
devastating the coast and carrying de- 
struction far inland. 

This is hard to understand, but it 
is akin to the way in which, when 
sailing along a deeply indented coast, 
the wind will suddenly rush seaward 
upon a ship lying in a calm, as if some 
mighty giant had just awakened and 
hurled an unseen thunderbolt at her. 
It behooves the mariner to use the ut- 
most caution when sailing near such 
lands lest his ship should suddenly lose 
her masts, for these blasts come raging 
down without the slightest warning. 
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Truly the wind is a force of nature 
that is most mysterious in all its ways, 
not only because of its invisibility but 
because of the strangeness of its be- 
havior. One particular instance comes 
to mind which, while easily explain- 
able, is exceedingly strange to observe. 
On some of our vertical cliffs the herb- 
age grows close to the edge, and sheep 
graze all along the down, keeping, as a 
rule, at a good distance from the dan- 
ger of falling over. But when a gale 
is blowing right dead on shore, the 
sheep will be found, not as might be 
expected far inland taking shelter, but 
close to the cliff edge. Their experi- 
ence teaches them that they will find 
shelter in an almost calm strip. For 
the stormy blast striking the cliff face 
rises straight upwards, and acts as a 
barrier against the wind that would 
otherwise come horizontally over the 
top close to the ground. If the wind 
were visible it would seem to form a 
sort of covered way, varying in width 
from the edge to some distance inland, 
and of a height proportioned to the 
force of the gale. In the same way, 
a fence composed of flat palings, set at 
a distance from each other equal to 
their width, will be found to form a 
perfect protection against wind blow- 
ing at right angles to it, a cushion of 
rebounding air from each paling pre- 
venting any wind from getting through 
the interspaces. 

So, as what the wind does on a small 
scale it will do on the largest scale im- 
aginable, it will be found that in the 
narrower waters of iniand seas and 
lakes it will be vain to look for steady 
breezes, and sudden squalls, as well as 
short-lived but furious tempests, will 
certainly occur from every quarter of 
the compass. The Mediterranean Sea, 
although of great extent, is peculiarly 
liable to these storms, and the early 
mariners, who in the infancy of navi- 
gation sailed that classic sea, undwubt- 
edly received a first-class education in 
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handling their frail craft, every kind 
of weather being encountered there, 
and that at the very shortest notice. 
But then they were all more or less 
fatalists, and very apt, when the 
weather became too bad or the wind 
was contrary, to furl the big sail and 
let her drive, feeling that having done 
all they could, their fate was in the 
hands of the gods, and nothing that 
they could do would make any differ- 
ence. It will be remembered that Luke 
records in his account of Paul's voy- 
age that “we strake sail and so were 
driven.” 

But it is time to get into the open 
ocean once more. The south Atlantic, 
for the greater part of its area, is un- 
der the benign sway of the south-east 
trades, which, owing to their’ much 
greater scope and freedom from hin- 
drances, are steadier in direction and 
more equable in force by far than their 
counterpart in the north Atlantic—the 
north-east trades. So steady and per- 
sistent are these southern winds that 
they are often found to continue well 
to the northward of the equator, and to 
reduce that variable space, so much 
dreaded by all sailing ship mariners, 
which lies between the margins of the 
two trade winds to quite a narrow 
strip. While, however, this latter 
state of affairs is entirely acceptable 
to the seafarer who is dependent upon 
his sails and anxious to get his ship 
along, it is doubtful whether it is not 
evil for the world at large. For here, 
more than anywhere else, is the great 
reservoir of the prime necessity of life 
—rain. Here may daily be seen the 
lading of clouds from the broad bosom 
of the ocean, not by the almost invisi- 
ble and slow process of evaporation, 
which goes on all day and every day, 
but by the agency of the mysterious 
water-spout. This is the great water- 
spout field, and one may vainly specu- 
late as to how many thousands of 
tons of pure fresh water may be seen 
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in one day drawn and transmitted 
from the broad, bitter bosom of the 
ocean to be carried away, far from the 
sea, and replenish the springs which 
feed the rivers of the world and make 
it habitable. Of all the uses of the 
sea to mankind, and they are many, I 
suppose there can be none greater than 
this, and yet it is an aspect of ocean 
that very few people give a second 
thought to; they seem to take for 
granted the existence of some subter- 
ranean machinery for the production 
of fresh water and the filling of the 
ever flowing rivers. It is so easy to 
forget how, during a dry season, which 
will probably coincide with the more 
than usually close approximation of 
the trade winds to each other, the great 
rivers will show an almost alarming 
diminution of their waters, small riv- 
ers will run dry altogether, and wells 
will cease to supply water. 

Nowhere in all the oceans is there to 
be found so pleasant and placid a re- 
gion as that which lies between Africa 
and America, south of the line. Within 
that vast space, bounded on the south 
by a fairly well defined line, drawn 
from east to west in about twenty-five 
degrees south, storms are unknown. 
The steady, gentle circulation of the 
atmosphere here apparently produces 
no such violent stirrings up as are 
fairly common in other oceans, and at 
all seasons of the year it may be safely 
navigated in a small boat. It is a 
striking proof of the non-maritime 
character of the inhabitants of the 
West Coast of South Africa that none 
of them in past ages found their way 
to the American continent, so easy and 
smooth is the passage. At any rate, 
no trace of them has ever been found 
in America until the beginning of the 
accursed slave trade between the two 
countries, and that did not commence 
until after the Renaissance, or in com- 
paratively modern times. But with 


the advent of steam this beautiful ex- 
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panse of ocean began to be less ac- 
counted of. It was the paradise of the 
sailor, who often boasted that he could 
sail for thousands of miles without 
touching a brace, except to freshen the 
nip, i.e. to take a pull so that the ropes 
should not be too long bent at the one 
spot. 

It is an ocean, too, singularly free 
from obstructions in the shape of is- 
lands. Trinidad, and the rocks of Mar- 
tin Vaz, Fernando Noronha, Ascension, 
St. Helena, these few peaks of huge 
submerged mountains rear their heads 
above its quiet waters, mostly at vast 
distances from one another, but are 
quite unable to do anything by way 
of disturbing the majestic flow of the 
trades. And in its centre there is a 
space large enough to contain a mighty 
continent where now no man ever 
comes, with the exception, perhaps, of 
a solitary New Bedford Whaler, one of 
the half-dozen or so still pursuing this 
historic trade in the ocean solitudes. 
It is, too, the most evenly deep ocean. 
Down its centre runs the South Atlan- 
tie ridge, which shoals to 7000 feet, but 
has an average depth of 17,000 feet. 
The islands before mentioned spring 
almost perpendicularly from such stu- 
pendous depths as these. 

When, however, we leave the fairly 
well marked southern limit of the trade 
wind we enter at once upon a region 
of unrest, and what the sailor calls 
emphatically “dirty weather,” and bid 
farewell to comfortable navigation. 
For here, between the edge of the 
trade wind and the westerlies, will be 
found all the sailor most heartily de- 
sires to avoid. Indeed, close to the 
South American coast the squalls are 
so heavy and lasting as almost to de- 
serve the name of small hurricanes, 
while the suddenness of their oncom- 
ing is not the least of the perils they 
present to the seaman. Disaster here 
awaits the careless mariner, coming al- 
most out of a blue sky; security is only 
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to be purchased by constant vigilance. 
It is, as it were, the preliminary school- 
ing for the mariner who is about to 
face the great southern sea in all its 
stern weather conditions after the 
somewhat enervating luxuriousness of 
the south-east trade. Yet this un- 
pleasant region has its compensating 
advantages. Calms are rare, and ir- 
regular though the winds may be, the 
skilful seaman will so utilize them that 
he will soon get his ship far enough 
south to catch the first push of the 
brave west winds of the southern 
hemisphere. 

And now we come to what is perhaps 
the most wonderful wind in the world, 
or more properly on the earth’s sur- 
face. A wind that sweeps, with 
searcely a break, right round the globe. 
A wind that, in my own small experi- 
ence, has enabled a ship to run five 
thousand miles at an average rate of 
twelve knots an hour, though that ship 
is propelled solely by the wind. A 
wind so steady, both in force and di- 
rection as to require scarcely any trim- 
ming of the yards for a week at a 
time, but withal so fierce, so strong, 
that everything aloft needs to be of 
the best, and the courage of the master 
correspondingly high to take full ad- 
vantage of it. A splendid wind for a 
strong ship and a brave man, but a 
terrible wind for a weakling. This 
has been the great racing ground for 
the clippers in the days when the white 
winged fleets dominated the sea. To 
this vast stretch of gale-swept ocean 
the eager skipper looked hopefully for- 
ward when fretting in the doldrums, 
and irritated beyond measure by cats- 
paws and dead calms with ever-recur- 
ring deluges of rain. As day suc- 
ceeded day and the track on the chart 
showed as a closely set succession of 
dots, a paltry forty or fifty miles be- 
tween each, the ardent navigator com- 
forted himself by looking forward to 
the time when, with every square sail 
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set and tested to its limit of endurance, 
his gallant ship would go fiying east- 
ward, spurning the shortened degrees 
of longitude behind her at the rate of 
seven or eight a day. 

Ah! it is a noble sea and a noble 
wind, but in order to take full advan- 
tage of it certain things are absolutely 
necessary. Some of them, such as the 
seaworthiness of a ship and the cour- 
age of the master to carry on, I have 
already alluded to. The latter means 
very much. I have been in a ship 
running the easting down under very 
small canvas, and making very bad 
weather of it, shipping tremendously 
heavy water over all, and have seen 
another ship come flying past, going 
the same way, with every square sail 
set and scarcely shipping any water 
at all. She passed us as if we were 
anchored, much to the disgust of every- 
body on board, including the man re- 
sponsible for our loitering. Another 
condition is that the master shall know 
just where to strike the happy mean, 
the useful parallel of latitude between 
too much wind and too little. It has 
often happened that an earnest skip- 
per, full of confidence in kis ship, and 
eager to make a rapid passage, has 
gone too far south, not being content 
with the strength of the wind he had, 
and found the wind so strong that he 
could not carry sail to it, or carrying 
the sail to it has lost his masts, and 
with them all chance of his making a 
rapid passage. On the other hand, a too 
prudent skipper has kept too far to the 
northward, and found the westerlies so 
light and variable that his ship could 
not do herself justice, and he, too, lost 
his passage. And in any case it is 
a truly marvellous thing that in this 
vast, landless region there should be so 
steady and strong a wind available to 
earry a ship swiftly round the world. 
For as the journey is from America to 
Australia eastward, so is the passage 
from Australia to America, still east- 
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ward, thrust on that tremendous ocean 
journey by the strenuous easterly 
wind. This, however, is carrying us 
too far for the present, because the 
great Indian Ocean comes next for 
consideration, with its wind systems 
scarcely less complicated than are 
those of its currents. Still, before 
leaving the question of the great west- 
erlies, let us be clearly understood 
that. in spite of what has been said of 
their persistence and regularity, they 
do not at all compare with the trade 
winds in the steadiness of flow char- 
acterizing the latter. They obey the 
law of storms, and perform the usual 
revolutions about an advancing axis, 
albeit their area is so tremendous and 
their lateral progress so slow that it 
often seems to the navigator as if they 
were blowing steadily in one direction 
for a week or more at a time; espe- 
cially if his speed is nearly equal to 
theirs. 

Just a little north of forty degrees 
south the westerly winds begin to lose 
their distinctive character, and, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, be- 
come light and variable. There is, in 
fact, a line of doldrums between the 
westerlies (called by meteorologists anti- 
trade or passage winds) and the south- 
ern limit of the south-east trade, which 
is found in the Indian Ocean as in the 
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South Atlantic and Pacific, but with 
considerable modifications. Naturally 
the seaman wishes to avoid this belt of 
variables as far as possible, and thus 
it happens that when bound to the up- 
per part of the Indian Ocean anywhere 
he keeps within the influence of the 
westerly winds as long as he possibly 
ean without making too great a détour, 
and then hauls sharply northward. 
Yet I have known cases where daring 
and enterprising masters, bound to 
Bombay between April and Septem- 
ber, have hauled to the northward very 
soon after passing the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and made the pas- 
sage through the Mozambique Channel, 
or between the great island of Mada- 
gascar and the African continent. But 
such a course is not usual and hardly 
to be recommended (of course, I am 
speaking of ships dependent upon the 
wind for the propelling power through- 
out), for the more intricate navigation 
and the greater probability of meeting 
with light and variable winds far more 
than compensate for the saving in dis- 
tance. Yet it must have been used by 
the early Portuguese discoverers, who 
would not leave the land unless com- 
pelled, and worked their way along a 
coast without any reference to the time 
it took, for time was of little value in 
those leisurely days. 
Frank T. Bullen. 





THE POETRY 


The history of America, as it has af- 
fected the history of American poetry, 
is pretty well known. That the main 
bodies of the first emigrants, heritors 
ef the Elizabethan fire, and those who 
sang “in the English boat A holy and 

*“‘The Chief American Poets.” Selected 
Poems by Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, and 
Lanier. Edited by Curtis Hidden Page. 


(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. London: Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


OF AMERICA.* 


a cheerful note,” were the very people 
to whom that fire was a hell-flame, 
not a hearth; that years of heroic labor, 
of battle with nature and native, left 
neither leisure nor temper for the cul- 
tivation of the arts; that war made a 
still more definite cleavage between 
the poetical tradition of England and 

“The Goldens Treasury of American Songs 


and Lyrics.” Edited by Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. (Routledge. is.) 
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the poetical impulse of America, and 
that the earliest singers, Freneau, 
Shaw, Wilde, Woodworth, Halleck, 
sang timidly under the gray skies of 
the Calvinism that still brooded over 
American thought; that there came in 
the nineteenth century, when the war 
was at last over, a kind of American 
Renaissance; that almost simultane- 
ously there arose a new ideal, a new 
passion, which fanned the poetic fire 
into a blaze; that under the disturb- 
ance of social order, the dissipation of 
energy, the set-back to the ‘arts of 
peace caused by the resultant conflict, 
the blaze died down to the small fire 
we now observe—the details of this 
story need not be repeated. It is gen- 
erally accepted that American poetry 
had no youth, being founded, not on 
spontaneous, national song. but on the 
traditions (repudiated by American 
public opinion) of a race which, by the 
time when American poetry can first 
be taken seriously, had become an 
alien and a distrusted race, traditions 
which had been broken for centuries 
and had to be taken up again, almost 
furtively, as a loan, not as an inheri- 
tance. And these borrowed notes had 
to be sung, not as our Elizabethan lyr- 
ists sang their borrowed notes, under a 
summer dawn w.ch all the world astir 
to hear them, but under the leaden sky 
of a frost-bound spring. To American 
Calvinism American poetry owes much 
—its cleanness, its dignity, its high se- 
riousness; it owes also its timidity. 
which often finds expression in senti- 
mentality, its mournfulness, its preoc- 
cupation with the moral, its message 
of brief life and the triviality of mun- 
dane things. 

By the time we reach the false dawn 
of William Cullen Bryant things are 
no better. The bitterness of war is 
still active. America is not a nation, 
but a collection of jealous States, and 
the audience for poetry, if eager, is 
This makes’ Bryant’s 


very small. 
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achievement all the more remarkable. 
He resolved—twenty years before Em- 
erson’s famous Cambridge speech—to 
be an American poet, and he carried 
out his resolve. He knew his Thomp- 
son, his Cowper, and his Wordsworth. 
His best lyric, “O fairest of the rural 
maids,” owes much to “Three years 
she grew in sun and shower,” and 
something to Byron’s “She walks in 


beauty like the night’; but it is no 
echo. He is not their imitator, but 
their brother. Still, the other influ- 


ence was at work. Inherited Calvin- 
ism left him timid, cold, mournful:— 


The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,— 
the vales 
Stretching in 
tween; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, 
poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and 
waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man... . 
All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the 
tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. 


pensive quietness be- 


melancholy 


That is not the two-o'clock-in-the-morn- 
ing sadness of a youth of twenty-three. 
It is the determined cast of the man’s 
mind. “Smooth, silent iceberg,” Lowell 
called him; and, to dwell on Bryant's 
poetry is to be impelled, in mere mis- 
chief, to quote more of Lowell’s 
criticism :— 


Unqualified merits, I'll grant, if you 
choose, he has ’em, 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling 
enthusiasm. 


Dignified, simple, stately, he lacks fire; 
he was never young, he was never gay. 

We shall look equally in vain for 
gaiety among the poets of the Ameri- 
can Renaissance who followed the pio- 
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neers at a decorous interval, the poets 
with whom Dr. Page’s book is chiefly 
concerned. Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Holmes were what they were almost 
entirely by virtue of their proper learn- 
ing and enlightenment. They drew 
their inspiration, not from the stirrings 
of national life about them, but from 
the things which caught their fancy in 
the learning of past ages. There is no 
ebullience, no high spirits. Whittier, 
on the other hand, the first and great- 
est of the few spontaneous <Ameri- 
can singers, drew what the Aca- 
demic school lacked—passion and pur- 
pose—from the cause of the slave; 
but, stay-at-home farmer’s son that 
he was, he lacked the knowledge 
and the critical standards of the Aca- 
demics. Whittier and Longfellow of- 
ten come close to each other; both have 
written poems that have reached Eng- 
lish homes where English poetry is 
never read. Could they have been 
rolled into one, and Longfellow’s va- 
riety, taste, and knowledge been joined 
with Whittier’s earth-born ardor, they 
would have made a very great poet, 
and a very American poet. Emerson 
and his Transcendentalists, Cranch, 
Alcott, and Channing, preached a doc- 
trine which, if inspiring and enlarging 
in its claims for humanity, was no less 
cramping and deadening in its effects 
on the individual man than the Cal- 
vinism whose spirit it preserved. They 
did, it must be admitted, their best. 
Touched by the cause of the slave, 
they came down to take his part, but 
as a duty rather than a passion. 


Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of 
of that sort, 

He looks at as merely ideas; in short 

As if they were fossils stuck round in 
a cabinet 

Of such vast extent that the world’s a 
mere dab in it. 


So said Lowell of Emerson; and to a 
younger man, to Lowell himself, who, 
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in spite of all the ’isms on his back, 
had the passion and high spirits—some 
thing of the irresponsibility, too—of 
youth, it was left to unite the homely 
warmth of Whittier and the learning 
of the Academics and Transcendental- 
ists into the one great poem of the 
war, the greatest poem America has 
yet produced, the Harvard Commemo- 
ration Ode. Remembering that poem 
and the “Biglow Papers,” we are 
tempted to say that not Whittier but 


Lowell is the really representative 
American poet. 
Meanwhile, the war fanned into 


flame a good many sparks of poetry. 
Randall’s “Maryland,” Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord,” Timrod’s 
“Carolina.” B. F. Willson’s “Old Ser- 
geant” are well-known songs that have 
all the fire of patriotic (if we may eall 
it so) passion, and the voice, not of a 
learned coterie, but of a people in- 
spired—a good foundation, it might be 
thought, for a national poetry. And 
though the war closed, not in the soft- 
ening glow of satisfaction at vindi- 
cated honor and rescued freedom, but 
in bitterness, recrimination, and shame, 
we find here and there the touch of ten- 
derness which the nature of the con- 
flict almost prohibited. G. H. Boker, 
the author of the well-known “Black 
Regiment,” a poet full of fervor, but 
one who gives the impression of know- 
ing too much to be simple and too lit- 
tle to be grand, can sing thus at the 
burial of General Philip Kearney :— 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he, He cannot know; 
Lay him low! 


That is the note of the awakening; and 
it is pleasant to contrast with it a little 
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poem, “In the Hospital,” by M. W. 
Howland, within its limits almost per- 
fect, which Mr. Knowles has rescued:— 


I am not eager, bold, 
Nor strong—all that is past; 
I am ready not to do, 
At last, at last. 
My half day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part; 
I give a patient God 
My patient heart. 
And grasp his banner still, 
Though all its blue be dim; 
These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him. 


So it closes, and we seem to hear in it 
patriotism and the spirit of nationality 
in their highest form. But it was in 
the South that the war had its most 
deepening and enlarging effect. The 
South found her voice. Sidney Lanier, 
a Southerner whom Dr. Page includes 
among the chief poets instead of Mil- 
ler, Harte, or Taylor, took, while serv- 
ing in the war, the consumption that 
killed him at the age of thirty-nine. 
Lanier deserves his place. He is a 
more considerable poet than the three 
we have just mentioned, the most con- 
siderable of all the poets who come af- 
ter the war. Like Poe, his master, he 
had theories, of which one was that 
poetry should be made to approximate 
as closely as possible to music—for at 
heart he was a musician—and the ef- 
fort to apply that theory is responsible 
for much in him that is weak and dif- 
fuse. But the proportion of “sheer 
fudge” to genius in him is less than in 
Poe. He remains the most fearless 
and passionate, the widest in range, 
the greatest master of melody of any 
of the American poets. He is on fire 
with his own genius, and he fires his 
reader too. Like the lines of a greater 
than he, Mr. Swinburne, his lines whirl 
one along in a verbal intoxication— 


But the air and my heart and the 
earth are a-thrill,— 
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And look where the wild duck sails 
round the bend of the river,— 
And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers 
and shades,— 
And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast 
fleeting, 
Are beating 
The dark overhead as my heart 
beats,—and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to 
sea. 
(Run home, little streams, 
With your lapfulls of stars and 
dreams), 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 
For list, down the inshore curve of the 
creek 
How merrily flutters the sail,— 


And lo, in the East! Will the East 
unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath 
confessed 


A flush; ’tis dead; ’tis alive: ’tis dead, 
ere the West 
Was aware of it: nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis 
unwithdrawn; 
Have a care, sweet Heaven! 
Dawn. 


Tis 


So he wrote, on his death-bed, of “Sun- 
rise’; and the lines in their strength 
and weakness are representative. In 
Lanier we catch that rare note of 
gaiety and bravery. “The _ Stirrup 
Cup,” a welcome to death, shows it 
most clearly. It is Emerson human- 
ized. In the face of so much frigidity, 
ethical instruction, sense of duty, as 
the student of American poetry has 
to encounter, it is a pleasure to come 
on this note of Lanier’s—a gaiety in 
the face of disease and death like Ste- 
venson’s, a bravery that the meanest 
may understand and welcome. Lanier, 
at any rate, was not afraid of poetry, 
not disheartened by having to sing to 
a nation too busy with other things to 
be in the mood for poetry. He lived 
for poetry as no other American poet 
(most of them being hard-worked men 
of affairs, teachers, or professional 
men) had done. He had the courage 
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to “let himself go,” to sing, according 
to Thoreau‘’s well-known lines, with 
“light head erect,” not to “grope with 
bended neck.” And in this he found a 
fellow, on the far western slopes, in 
Joaquin Miller. Mr. Miller has all 
Lanier’s diffuseness, his enthusiasm, 
his youth of heart, and something, 
patently, of his genius; very little of 
his mastery of the art. But if the au- 
thor of the “Songs of the Sierras” and 
“The Port of Ships” has disappointed 
those who hoped most highly of him, 
his poetry is, like Whittier’s, native, 
like Lanier’s, passionate and brave. A 
dash, not of moral but of artistic timid- 
ity, would have made a better poet of 
him. On the other hand, we find his 
contemporaries Harte and Taylor suf- 
fering from that timidity too much, 
Both men turned aside from the deep- 
est that was in them, Taylor to make 
charming verses about all sorts of 
things, Harte to parody and jest, and 
the anecdotal poem, which, perfect as 
it is in point and pathos, gives always 
the impression of a great artist work- 
ing on material beneath his powers. 
There is not so much difference as 
there should be between Bret Harte 
and Colonel John Hay, who, in a very 
busy life, produced work that will 
stand beside the best (as well as the 
worst) of Harte’s. He wrote “Little 
Breeches,” it is true; but he wrote also 
“Remorse,” a poem which Mr. Knowles 
has unaccountably left out of his 
collection. 


Sad is the thought of sunniest days 
Of love and rapture perished, 
And shine through memory’s tearful 
haze 
The eyes once fondliest cherished. 
Reproachful is the ghost of toys 
That charmed while life was wasted, 
But saddest is the thought of joys 
That never yet were tasted. 
Sad is the vague and tender dream 
Of dead love’s lingering kisses, 
To crushed hearts, haloed by the gleam 
Of unreturning blisses; 


Deep mourns the soul in anguished 


pride 

For the pitiless death that won 
them,— 

But the saddest wail is for lips that 
died 


With the virgin dew upon them. 


To the same generation belong T. W. 
Parsons and Richard Henry Stoddard, 
both poets whom English readers 
would do well to know. 

But we have now passed the days 


‘of the men who have won reputation 


in England. There is no lack of 
poetry. The third part of Mr. Knowles’s 
anthology—what he calls the Aldrich 
period—contains thirty-one names. 
The number might have been trebled; 
but nothing except quantity would 
have been gained; there would be little 
variety in the quality, and no new and 
distinctive characteristics. There are 
many poets; they are all minor poets. 
The names of some deserve to be 
known more widely here than they are; 
particularly those of Edward Rowland 
Sill, a poet of sincerity and tenderness, 
with a kindly vein of humor; Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, who writes better 
sonnets than most living men; H. C. 
Bunner, the author of the delightful 
“Ob, what’s the way to Arcady,” and 
of many finely-worked lyrics; and Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the doyen and 
leader of the poets of this order, a pol- 
ished versifier of many notes, with the 
art to conceal his art. His lines “On 
an intaglio head of Minerva” are as 
clear-cut as the jewel itself; and moods 
of many kinds, like wandering airs of 
summer, breathe in‘ his verses. 


A blight, a gloom, I know not what, 
has crept upon my gladness— 
Some vague, remote ancestral touch of 
sorrow, or of madness; 

A fear that is not fear, a pain that has 
not pain’s insistence; 

A sense of longing, or of loss, on some 
foregone existence; 

A subtle hurt that never pen has writ 
nor tongue has spoken— 
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Such hurt perchance as Nature feels 
when a _ blossomed bough is 
broken. 


Finish, not passion, is the mark 
of that and of most of the work that 
is being done by the hundred other 
poets, male and female, whom Mr. 
Knowles had to select from. They are 
cultivated people who sit apart, weav- 
ing fancies and carving jewels. Their 
work does not breathe the spirit of their 
country, it advances no new ideal, no 
new claim, has no particular bearing 
on the life, of their time. The Emer- 
sonian tradition is dead, except, per- 
haps, too, for the formless, trenchant 
verses of Miss Dickinson; no one, ex- 
cept some contributors to a certain in- 
dependent journal, imitates Whitman. 
The great influences have passed. The 
ease of American poetry is as ours— 
the lamp is being kept alight, no more, 
There is in the work of nearly every 
living poet the timidity of the scholar, 
the sentiment of the passionless nature. 
It may be the posthumous influence of 
a long past Calvinism that induces the 
tameness of this dainty work; it may 
be that in the mad race for wealth peo- 
ple of letters hold aloof from national 
life, of which, again, nothing so 
thwarts the development as the indi- 
vidualism of commercial competition; 
it may be that America must assimi- 
late her mixed population before the 
national spirit finds new expression. 
Fiction, of course, as with us, attracts 
much of the ability that might other- 
wise be given to poetry, and passion 
and enthusiasm find outlets in such 
work as the earlier novels of Mr. Owen 
Wister. In any case, most of the 
modern American poets—Father Tabb, 
Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Woodberry, Mr. 
Mifflin, and others, to say nothing of 
the many poetesses—are like our own, 
remote from national life, and crafts- 
men rather than prophets. 

Whence is the awakening to come? 
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From such work as that of Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, say some—among 
them Mr. Bliss Carman. We believe 
mot. The Hoosier poet is delightful; 
but the poetry of the people is not to 
be created at will. 


What We want, as I sense it, in the 
line 

O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours and Mine— 

Somepin’ with live-stock in it, and out- 


doors, 

And old crick-bottoms, snags, and 
sycamores! 

Put weeds in—pizenvines, and under- 
bresh, 

As well as Johnny-jump-ups, all so 
fresh 

And sassy-like!—and groun’-squir’ls— 
Yes, and “We,” 


As sayin’ is—We, Us and Company.” 


But such poetry must grow; and it will 
not grow out of Mr. Riley’s Hoosier 
poems or the negro songs of Mrs. 
Greene and others, any more than it 
will grow out of Barnes’s Dorset poems. 
The nation is too old; it was too old in 
Whittier’s day. Youth cannot be coun- 
terfeited, and the youth of America 
has all gone hitherto to politics and 
commerce, leaving its men cf letters to 
act as its mentors. Mr. Stedman has 
foretold an upgrowth of poetic drama; 
his prediction has not yet been fulfilled 
except in the case of Mr. W. V. Moody, 
a young poet of great power and prom- 
ise, but again remote, 4schylean, and 
a little difficult. We see more hope 
in such poets as Richard Hovey and 
Mr. Bliss Carman; or rather, not in 
them, but in something to which they 
may give rise. Hovey died too young; 
Mr. Bliss Carman is hard at work fal- 
sifying his early performance, writing 
too much, carelessly and parrot-wise. 
The poet of the immortal “Eaves- 
dropper” has too often written non- 
sense. But with all his lamentable 
extravagances, weaknesses, and lapses 
from true taste, he has that quality of 
which we have noted the lack in most 
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of his predecessors, a youthful gaiety 
and bravery, due, perhaps, to his Cana- 
dian birth. It seems, indeed, as if he 
might be showing to his adopted coun- 
try the way to express in poetry that 
enterprise, that adventurer-spirit, which 
has hitherto been reserved for its af- 
fairs. Its poets have been cautious, 
sentimental, respectable. “The World 
is Vagabondia to him who is a vaga- 
bond,” cries Mr. Carman. 


O all you hearts about the world 
In whom the truant gipsy blood, 
Under the frost of this pale time, 
Sleeps like the daring sap and flood, 
That dream of April and reprieve! 
You whom the haunted vision drives, 
Incredulous of home and ease, 
Perfection’s lovers all your lives... . 


You brethren of the light heart guild, 
London Times. 
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The mystic fellow-craft of joy 
Who tarry for the news of truth, 
And listen for some vast ahoy. 


Blown in from sea, who crowd the 
wharves, 
With eager eyes that wait the ship, 
Whose foreign tongues will fill the 
world 
With wondrous tales from 
ae 


lip to 


At least he is never sentimental, never 
afraid of passion, any more than he is 
afraid of showing the learning and the 
mastery of his art that he too often 
misuses. And, if that temper be sin- 
cere, it may be the forerunner of an 
awakening, an outburst of poetry 
greater than any that America has yet 
produced, a poetry that shall be 
worthy of a great nation and of the 
greatness of her earlier poets. 





WITH WIRES 


Of the numerous achievements of 
which the electrical engineer can boast, 
telegraphy is the one of which he has 
the greatest reason to be proud. If 
we combine with telegraphy the sister 
subject of telephony there can be little 
doubt but that by the application of 
these two sciences he has effected a 
greater revolution in human affairs 
than by all his successes in the way 
of heavy engineering. He may “elec- 
trify” our railways, especially the sub- 
urban lines, to the great advantage of 
both the travelling public and the 
shareholder, but he is still only doing 
for us in another way what the me- 
chanical engineer has already accom- 


plished. He may harness the great 


*Telegraphy. By T. BE. Herbert. Pp. xx + 912. 
(London: Whittaker and Co., 1906.) 
6d, net. 

The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy. 
By Dr. J. A. Fleming. Pp. xix + 671, (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1906.) Price 24s. net. 
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waterfalls and transmit their power 
over hundreds of miles to localities at 
which it can be more easily utilized, 
but he is only saving Mahomet the 
trouble of going to the mountain. He 
may provide for us in the are lamp 
and the glow lamp the most efficient 
means of producing artificial light, but 
he is only supplying us with an alter- 
native to the cheaper productions of 
the gas engineers. But with telegra- 
phy he has given us something entirely 
new—an art which, whilst actually an- 
nihilating distance, virtually annihi- 
lates time. So familiar have we be- 
come with the operations of the teleg- 
raphist that few probably ever realize 
how closely dependent upon them is 

Wireless Telegraphy. By Dr. Gustav Eichorn. 
Pp. x+116. (London: Charles Griffin and Co., 
Ltd., 1906.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By W.J. White. Pp. x 
+173. (London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1906.) 
Price 1s. net. 
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every detail of modern civilized life. 
We speak of the twentieth century as 
being, or as promising to be, the elec- 
trical age, and we think of the rail- 
ways, the lighting, and the develop- 
ment of power, whereas in reality it 
is the electrical age because of the 
telegraph and the telephone. If the 
vast network of thin wires which 
stretch over the civilized world like the 
threads of a spider’s web were sud- 
denly wiped out to-morrow, we should 
as suddenly realize with the non-ap- 
pearance of the morning paper what it 
meant to be thrown back into the age 
before electricity. 

In spite of the enormous influence 
which telegraphy exercises in our daily 
life, we hear a great deal less about it 
than we do of a number of unimpor- 
tant things. Few people write papers 
upon it. The Journal of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, originally 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
will be found almost free from such 
papers during the past ten years. 
Fewer people write books. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. Every applied 
science passes through three stages— 
the stages of incubation, of growth, 
and of maturity. In the first stage 
the outsider hears little about it; some 
few who are specially interested in sci- 
entific research may be aware that 
some observations of the natural phi- 
losopher are being developed along 
lines that promise results of great 
practical utility. At length a point is 
reached when the practical value of 
the work becomes so self-evident that 
even the halfpenny paper realizes it, 
and the world is provided with a new 
nine-days’ wonder. From now begins 
the period of growth during which pub- 
licity is excessive. Every one talks 
about the new discovery. Every one 
who can makes experiments in connec- 
tion with it, and publishes his results 
in papers, and those who cannot af- 
ford the time to experiment write 
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books on the subject. After a period 
more or less protracted public interest 
wanes, and is diverted, we will say, to 
a scandal of tinned meat, and, what is 
more important, the science, from be- 
ing experimental and much talked of, 
becomes practical and much used. 

In the art of telegraphy we see a sci- 
ence which reached, long ago, the last 
stage. If any one wishes for a gen- 
eral idea of the extent of telegraphy at 
the present day let him read Mr. Her- 
bert’s book. Unless he is an expert, 
or studying to become one, he will 
probably realize more from the style 
in which the book is written than from 
the study of it in detail. He will see 
that here he is dealing with some- 
thing which is firmly established, in 
which methods and apparatus have be- 
come almost stereotyped, and in which 
progress can only be exceedingly slow 
because everything is already so highly 
developed and because the interests 
which are vested in the methods now 
in use are so gigantic that only a revo- 
lution can warrant their overthrow. 
Mr. Herbert’s book is full and concise, 
and a vast amount of information is 
condensed into its pages. At the same 
time it is simple, as befits a book in- 
tended fer young students and dealing 
with a subject in which simplicity has 
been reached through complexity. 

In the three books on wireless teleg- 
raphy before us we see good illustra- 
tions of what has been said above of 
the stage of growth of an applied sci- 
ence. Mr. White’s book is a some- 
what belated arrival, belonging prop- 
erly to a few years back. It is purely 
descriptive, almost purely popular, 
and should have been written when the 
general public had a keen and living 
interest in the subject. Inasmuch as 
it describes the latest systems it has 
a certain claim to existence. But 
wireless telegraphy has almost reached 
the third stage, and before long we 
shall cease to hear anything more 
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about it, and, taking it for granted, 
will concern ourselves only with 
grumbling at its cost. That it has not 
fully reached the final stages is suffi- 
ciently shown by Dr. Fleming’s and 
Dr. Eichorn’s books. Of Dr. Eichorn’s 
book we can only say that we should 
have greatly welcomed its appearance 
had it not been for the almost simulta- 
neous publication of Dr. Fleming’s 
work. Dr. Eichorn was manager of 
the large experimental stations for 
Prof. Braun, and writes specially about 
the systems which have been devel- 
oped by Slaby, Arco and Braun into 
the “Telefunken” system, which shares, 
Wwe suppose, with the Marconi system 
the honor of being the most important 
and most practical systems yet devel- 
oped. The book is well written, and 
combines with a good deal of descrip- 
tion a careful investigation of the fun- 
damental theoretical phenomena. 
But in Dr. Fleming’s book we have 
undoubtedly the one to be recom- 
mended to students specially interested 
in wireless telegraphy, and the practi- 
cal development already attained war- 
rants the existence of a certain number 
of such students. If technical educa- 
tion were organized in an ideal man- 
ner there would exist a _ professorial 
board the duties of which would be 
to prescribe exactly the literature 
which a student should and should not 
read. Such a body would allow any 
one to write and publish books, and 
would not prohibit reading them until 
the tentative efforts of various authors 
resulted in the production of one or 
more books containing all the informa- 
tion on the subject which could be 
regarded as necessary and sufficient. 
Then they would say to the student: 
You may read this and that book, but 
on no account are you to waste any 
time on any others; you may consult 
such and such original researches, but 
the remainder are useless. We have 


no doubt that this body would notify 
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in the present instance that the student 
of wireless telegraphy must confine his 
attention to the books by Hertz and 
Dr. Fleming. We are not speaking of 
the student of electromagnetic waves. 
In Dr. Fleming’s book is to be found 
a treatment of the subject which is 
exhaustive and thorough both on the 
theoretical and practical sides. It isa 
book which has been long wanted, and 
wil! be warmly welcomed. 

One may uotice, however, by a care- 
ful study of the book that wireless 
telegraphy practice is still to a certain 
extent tentative. The best methods are 
not yet decided upon, and methods dif- 
fer because there is still much igno- 
rance. But there are signs that the 
approach to more exact results is being 
made with the advent of apparatus 
based on wider knowledge and capable 
of allowing accurate measurements, 
Just as telegraphy needed the develop- 
ment of very special apparatus before 
full advantage could be taken of its 
powers, so wireless telegraphy calls for 
its own special apparatus. The process 
of development is necessarily slow, but 
in our present state of technical at- 
tainments it is sure. 

It is quite evident from the perusal 
of the books before us that there is 
room in our complex civilization both 
for ordinary telegraphy and wireless 
telegraphy. There are very few new 
discoveries which succeed in displacing 
old ones.. We-have room for many 
technical developments, and are capa- 
ble of using all to their best advan- 
tages in the spheres for which they are 
particularly suited. For telegraphy 
over land there is little, if any, fear 
that wires will be displaced. There is 
little fear either that for communica- 
tion between continent and continent 
the cable will give way to the over- 
grown “antenne.” Wireless telegra- 
phy has found its special sphere in 
communication. with ships, and soon 
will succeed in bringing us as close to- 
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gether at sea as we now are on land. 

When we consider that any man in 

any civilized country will be able to get 

into almost instant communication with 
Nature. 
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any other either on land or sea, we can 
realize something of the benefits con- 
ferred by telegraphy with wires and 
without. 

Maurice Solomon. 





ON WINDY HILL. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW TWO MET BY CANDLELIGHT. 


The night that followed was strange 
and full of happenings. It seemed to 
Barbara that, before Blair’s coming, she 
had only sat at the threshold of life’s 
door; it seemed as though the years of 
penury, of hardship bravely suffered, 
were a child’s dreams, weak and 
fanciful. 

Yet the years had taught her much— 
had taught her, in joy or grief, to look 
to present needs. They carried her fa- 
ther to the lang-settle—Donald, and the 
girl who was stronger than her slim 
body promised. And she stood above 
him reverently, looking down on the 
face which was glamored over by 
death’s hand. 

“You would wish me to save Blair 
of Blair, father,” she said at last, 
quietly and gravely. “I will do it.” 

Later there would be time for tears; 
ta-night grief asked for action. 

Captain Hurst was pacing up and 
down when she went into the hall. He 
was humiliated, baffled, yet determined 
to go forward with his search. 

“My father is dead, sir,” said Bar- 
bara. “He lies in the room here, and 
I would ask that you take the key 
into your charge. You may need to 
search the room, and I trust you to 
show all reverence. Your men, at 
least, need not go in.” 

He was abashed 
“Dead?” he echoed. 

“Yes,” she answered, and passed on. 

Less and less the captain relished his 


and shocked. 


task. In a sense he felt responsible 
for Sir Peter’s sudden end. His ex- 
ploit now, moreover, was directed 
against Barbara and one old serving- 
man; it seemed to lack nobility of any 
kind, or any saving grace. Yet this 
Blair of Blair was a man whose name 
was music to the loyal, and supersti- 
tion had it that the fairies shrouded 
him whenever danger pressed too 
closely. Captain Hurst recalled the 
rumor that had reached him from 
many a Jacobite camp—the boast that 
neither the Prince, nor Blair of Blair, 
could ever fall into the Usurper’s 
hands. Hurst set his teeth, and held 
fast again to his failing purpose. Duty 
and self-interest alike demanded Blair’s 
capture, for it was second only in im- 
portance to capture of the Prince 
himself. 

It was an hour later, when the house 
lay quiet as its dead master, that Bar- 
bara crept, by a secret stair, into the 
kitchen offices, and set wine and food 
upon a tray, and carried them to the 
chapel. She crossed the chancel, and 
pushed the panel gently back. The 
blurred light of a candle came from 
the hiding-chamber underneath. 

“Mr. Blair!” she whispered. 

He was up the crumbling stair and 
at her side. “You called?’ he said, and 
his eyes, as the candles on the altar 
shone and flickered on them, were 
bright and full of eagerness. 

“I bring you wine and food,” said 
Barbara simply. Yet her heart wag 
racing like a moorland-burn in spate. 

“You bring me wine and food!” he 
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answered, and his voice was like the 
call of pipes where rowans hide an up- 
land glen. “That is true. You bring 
me wine and food—daintier food, and 
better wine, than life ever brought 
me yet.” 

He glanced at the altar. “There are 
two faiths, we said just now,” he went 
on. “Nay, there are three. Faith in 
the true Church, faith in the Stuart, 
faith in the one woman made for 
man.” 

“I do not understand,” she faltered. 

He laughed, so low and bravely that 
the laughter carried no sense of sacri- 
lege with it, though they stood within 
the chancel. 

“I shall teach you to understand.” 
There was assurance in his tone, as 
there had been assurance in Sir Peter’s 
when he bade a gallant farewell to 
this life—the clear and abiding knowl- 
edge of a faith as tried and lofty as 
the hills that girt their moorland home. 

Barbara shrank away, ashamed that 
she had forgotten, even for a moment, 
the grief that lay, below stairs, silent 
on the lang-settle. 

“Mr. Blair,” she said—her face had 
grown desperately sad, yet no less 
comely—“Mr. Blair, my father is dead.” 

“No! I'll not believe it. His name 
has been a watchword with us. He 
was so upright——” 

“He is dead, Mr. Blair, and for his 
sake”—she faltered, seeking his glance 
across the flicker of the altar candles— 
“for his sake I have promised to hide 
you safely and to send you safely out 
from this crazy house of ours.” 

There was a silence between them. 
A rat came up the stair of the hiding- 
chamber, peeped at them, and with- 
drew. Blair of Blair had fought and 


silenced many of his kindred in the 
narrow lodging-place below. 

“You are unprotected here?” he said 
at last. 

“No, sir, by your leave. 
watches over me.” 


Our Lady 
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“Oh, true—true—but these fools who 
hunted me across the moor—they’re 
quartered here?” 

Barbara knew that soon she would 
be compelled to yield to this man with 
whom she talked at hazard to herself 
and him. For that reason she was 
minded to keep her liberty for as long 
as might be. 

“They are quartered here, and they 
are fools, Mr. Blair. If you cannot 
trust me in a den of thieves—well, do 
not trust me, and I shall think the 
worse of you. Listen! I am pledged 
to send you safe across the hills——” 

“And I am pledged to guard your 
honor. Listen! You say, listen! Lis- 
ten to me, child, and let me tell you 
that these troopers——” 

“Are you my guest, or are you not?” 
she asked—peremptorily, as if in her 
tattered frock she were accustomed to 
give commands and to see them in- 
stantly obeyed. 


“IT am your guest.” The tapers 
flickered on the altar, and _ their 
eyes met, and neither would give 


way. 

“Then you will not question when I 
tell you what are our laws of hospital- 
ity—here on Windy Hill.” Barbara’s 
voice was deep and strong; in long 
past generations she would have moth- 
ered Viking sons, have watched them 
go to battle, have wept by stealth 
when they were slain. 

“A guest must not question,” he an- 
swered doggedly. 

Yet Barbara knew that he meant to 
come out with her into the open. She 
saw his hand go stealthily toward his 
sword-hilt. He was minded to fight 
for her. Across her maiden past there 
blew a keen, swift wind of hazard and 
of mother-love. The words slipped 
from her; she could not stem the 
torrent. 

“I forbid you to bring disaster on the 
house. You will not hide, you say? I 
have done many things, Mr. Blair, 
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that were irksome in the doing. I have 
watched o’ nights, while men of your 
faith, and of mine, were hiding here. 
It is easy for you to run down the 
stair, and fight against odds, and lie 
in peace, after being killed for sake 
of the true faith. Cannot you hide 
with honor, and live to fight some 
worthier battle?’ 

“Yes,” said Blair, “if I win you at 
the end.” 

It was winter time, but for Bar- 
bara pansies bloomed in summer gar- 
dens, and all the world was young. 
She laughed, forgetting the dead father. 
There was storm and tempest round 
about her, but from the island city of 
her maidenhood she welcomed the boat 
that came, across rough seas, to bring 
fresh tidings to her. 

“If you win me?” she echoed. “We 
were strangers some few hours since, 
Mr. Blair, and danger lies very near 
to you. I ask your promise that you 
will seek shelter, and keep it, until 
your road is clear.” 

Reluctant, eager; proud, disdainful, 
tender; this girl in the tattered frock, 
with the shifting lights and shadows 
from the candles on her, moved Blair 
as no stress of battle had ever done. 


He had been courted; his deeds had. 


passed into song; he had known the 
gay, yet melancholy glamor which 
Stuart Charlie cast about his intimates; 
all went by him now. The world held 
only Barbara—Barbara, and the can- 
dies shining from the altar on her up- 
turned face. 

He checked himself. This girl was 
friendless here, save for himself and 
old Donald. It was not the hour for 
wooing. 

“Can you pledge your word that you 
are safe here in the house?” His 
voice was cold, for he could not trust 


himself. 

“Safer, Mr. Blair, than if you put all 
our care for you aside, and went down, 
and courted death. 


What have I to 
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fear? Captain Hurst is a fool, doubt- 
less—all men are who have no faith 
—but, according to his lights, he is a 
gentleman.” 

“His uniform disguises it with a cer- 
tain skill.” 

Barbara, seeing that he was obsti- 
nate in his regard for her own safety, 
not his own, sought round and about 
for some logic—logic, not of the head, 
but of the heart—which would con- 
vince him. 

“You carry despatches from 
Prince?” she said abruptly. 

“I do—and God forgive me, I had for- 
gotten them for the moment.” 

“Would you care for them to fall 
into the hands of Captain Hurst? I 
tell you, Mr. Blair, he holds the house 
securely. He means to take no sleep 
to-night, but is roaming ceaselessly 
from room to room, searching a cup- 
board here, tapping a panel there. 
The prize is a big one, Mr. Blair, and 
your enemies are minded to secure it.” 

“There are windows. See you, these 
despatches are urgent——” 

“The windows are guarded on all 
four sides. You would knot sheets 
together and lower yourself? Ay, and 
the troopers would be ready for you. 
Mr. Blair, you do not doubt my friend- 
ship? Be advised that the best ser- 
vice you can do the Prince is to lie 
hidden until Captain Hurst grows 
weary. I shall be as wakeful as he, 
I promise you, and will warn you 
when your road is clear.” 

He paced up and down restlessly. 
“Child, they are so urgent, those de- 
spatches! I was riding into Lanca- 
shire with them when these rascals 
found my trail and hunted me up into 
the moorland here. Lancashire failed 
us on the southward march—we had 
trusted implicitly to the promises of a 
g00d Catholic county—but there is bet- 
ter hope of them. Disaster has roused 
them. I am pledged to rally the gen- 
try there.” 


the 
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“You have hope still?’ said Barbara, 
with sudden eagerness. 

Blair laughed—not recklessly, not 
lightly, but with that deep and tem- 
pered faith which had earned him the 


respect of all men and the love of 
many. 
“Hope? Why, yes. The Prince’s 


men are of the breed that fights better 
always under hardship. If we could 
win Prestonpans, we can win our 
next big battle. I was there at 
Prestonpans.” 

They had forgotten danger, turmoil; 
they had forgotten their love, which in 
a single day of peril had raced to flood. 
The candlelight showed two eager 
faces—that of the man who told of on- 
set and the battle-fury, that of the 
maid who listened. And on _ both 
faces was the reflection of that trans- 
figuring light which Stuart love had 
lit, like a beacon, on the mountains of 
the North. 

Blair told how Prestonpans was won 
—how they came in the gray of a chilly 
dawn across the marshland; how they 
fell upon trained troops with their lit- 
tle army, hastily levied and ill-armed, 
and penned them up like driven sheep 
between the walls which had promised 
safety to the Hanoverian camp. He 
told of a slaughter grim and terrible. 
He told of the southward march, the 
abiding gallantry and steadfastness of 
the Highlanders. He told of that dis- 
astrous scene at Derby, when the 
Prince and his army saw London well 
in sight, when the leaders of the clans 
alone proposed retreat. And then his 
voice grew brave and tranquil. He 
talked of the battle that must soon be 
fought—on this or the far side of the 
Seots border—and he was sure that 
they would win the fight. 

Barbara was listening to the talk of 
an upright man, who feared God and 
honored his King. So her father had 
talked. So Donald, the old serving- 


man, had talked in childhood’s days. 
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Yet she glanced towards the altar, 
with its lighted candles and its figure 
of the Virgin looking down with deep 
compassion on men’s warfare. 

“You—you have killed men?” she 
said, scarce knowing that she spoke. 

“Never one who was not an enemy 
to the Prince. Child, there are matters 
that men only understand. I stand 
here—yes, here before the altar if you 
will—with the knowledge that, what- 
ever I have done, it was for sake of a 
righteous cause.” 

“Ah, yes! Forgive me—we have way- 
ward impulses, we women—at one mo- 
ment we buckle on the swords of our 
men, Mr. Blair, and at the next we 
shrink from the sharp edge of steel. I 
wronged you just now,” she went on, 
impulsively. “I said that you were 
not known to us until to-day. You 
have been known to me—known to my 
father—as a true courtier and a truer 
gentleman. We—” 

“You will spare me!” he interrupted 
lightly. “What I have done might 
have been better done and even then 
*twould have been too little to offer to 
his Highness. I’m sadly bothered in 
this life by friends and enemies, Miss 
Lynn. One party over-praises me; the 
other assures me that a Puritan, un- 
fortable sort of fire is waiting me in 
the next world. And both are wrong, 
you understand—at least, I trust the 
Puritans are wrong. Like most of 
my fellows, I’m neither good nor bad, 
but a laughable mixture of the two. 
When I send in my last letters of 
credit they’ll all have the one phrase 
written on them—‘no man dare say 
I was lacking in love for Stuart 
Charlie.’ ” 

So then Barbara knew that he loved 
her; for dispraise of self—eager, hot- 
headed desire to tell the worst at once 
and have done with it—went ever with 
true love, and Barbara—untutored, 
save by instinct—knew as much. Her 
fears for Blair’s safety reawakened. 
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“You will, lie hid—for my sake,” she 
whispered. 

They took a grave regard of each 
other, with no word spoken. This 
was the’ betrothal, here before the 
altar they revered, and they knew their 
love secure. Like a wind that lifts 
past griefs and blows them wide afield, 
love shook Maid Barbara till she trem- 
bled. It is not by the ways of peace 
that men and women come to under- 
standing, but by the road of onset and 
of danger; and along these paths of 
turmoil they are apt to love quickly 
and for life. 

“Yes!” he answered. 
for your sake.” 

Captain Hurst, meanwhile, ill at 
ease, weary for the sleep he lacked, 
had been going doggedly about the 
house. He grew surer that Blair was 
hidden somewhere in these draughty 
rooms. His long vigil gave him leisure 
in which to view the earlier hazards 
of the day aright—the pursuit, the see- 
ing of the fugitive mounted on a 
roan mare, both limned against the 
moorland skyline — the coming to 
Windy Hall, and the dead nag at the 
gate, with a lady’s saddle on its 
back. There was Sir Peter’s open 
avowal of his faith, moreover, and 
Donald’s lean riddle of a face. Un- 
doubtedly the man he sought was 
here. 

Hurst, unimaginative by discipline 
and habit, was disturbed by queer 
breezes of poetry that seemed to creep 
about these haunted passages. Love 
was not his business in life; yet he 
had seen Barbara, had heard her voice. 
He saw life, for his moment of free- 
dom, from the watered hills where 
Blair of Blair and Barbara stood— 
where dead Sir Peter had stood in his 
lifetime—and the cold greed of policy 
deserted him. He understood—clearly 


“I will lie hid— 


as if a voice were whispering in his 
ear—that these folk had truer breeding 
than himself, a livelier faith, a better 
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heart with which to meet the day’s 
round of work and suffering. 

His moment passed, and he cursed 
himself for harboring idle thoughts. 
He paced the draughty corridors again, 
listening for human voices, and hear- 
ing only the scamper of the rats be- 
hind the wainscoting. 

At a turn of the passage he met Don- 
ald, who was wakeful as his mis- 
tress. Unobtrusive, alert, the old man 
had shadowed Hurst as if, indeed, the 
latter were a prisoner on doubtful pa- 
role, instead of the master of the 
situation. 

“I want a word with you,” 
Hurst brusquely. 

Donald was all grim attention. “If 
ye’re like to sit up through the night, 
Captain Hurst, and if I’m like to sit 
up as long myself, there’ll be time 
and to spare for talk. ‘Tis one and 
another, I take it. Ye guard a pris- 
oner who’s away to the hills by now; 
old Donald guards the house; ’twould 
seem a waste of time on both sides.” 

Hurst looked him through, but could 
learn nothing from the dour, well- 
tempered irony of the man. For about 
Donald, as about his mistress, there 
was that air of resolution, gloved by 
courtesy, which had baffled Hurst since 
his first coming to this windy house 
upon the moor. 

There was one expedient untried as 
yet. Hurst had little hope of it; but 
he drew five guinea pieces from his 
pocket. 

“The man I seek is somewhere in the 
house here. You can guide me to him 
if you will.” 

For a space Hurst’s spirits rose, for 
Donald took one of the guineas be- 
tween a thumb and forefinger, and held 
it to the light of the candle he was 
earrying. Again Hurst felt the zest of 
the hunt: he would learn where Blair 
of Blair lay hid; he would secure de- 
spatches of the first importance, would 
secure, too, the person of one for 


said 
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whose body, dead or alive, they were 
crying at the Court in London. The 
King—his own King, he meant—would 
recognize such signal service, and he 
himself would climl high, in a single 
day, up that ladder of ambition which 
had stood to him for God. 

“It is false coin,” said Donald. His 
dry sobriety was more rich in humor 
than outright laughter could have been. 

“Ring it, man—ring it, if you doubt 
it.” Hurst missed the other’s meaning. 

“I dinna need to ring it. I’ve seen 
the face of it, Captain Hurst, and ’tis 
a false likeness of the King I serve.” 

Again Hurst’s dreams of glory faded. 
He was met once more by that wall of 
perfect trust, in themselves and in 
their faith, which had hindered him 
throughout this enterprise with loyal 
folk. King George up here in the 
north was simply a charlatan who 
coined money under false pretences. 

“I could send you to the gallows for 
less treasonable words,” he snapped, 
his temper breaking. 

“Ye’d best send me quickly, then; 
now that Sir Peter’s gone, and the re- 
treat from Derby has set in, ’tis time 
I went. My mother, up by the burn 
in Skye, would always pray when I 
was a bairn that I might die between 
clean sheets. Ye promise me as much; 
for, if ye ken my meaning, your hang- 
man is just my godly help to martyr- 
dom. A martyr lies between clean 
sheets, they say.” 

Hurst turned or his heel with an 
oath. It was easy to dismiss old Don- 
ald as a crazy fool; but it was hard to 
fight against this faith—tempered like 
a sword-blade of Ferrara’s—which met 
him at every draughty corner of the 
house. 

“Is your Prince a saint, then?’ he 
asked. 

“No,” said Donald soberly. “He’s 
just a gentleman—like Mr. Blair of 
Blair, who’s away to the hills—and 


both carry their naked sins with them, 
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as you and I carry ’em, Captain Hurst 
—but they carry them with a difference 
which ye’ll ken.” 

Hurst understood that this was Don- 
ald’s quiet revenge for the insult put 
upon him. He had attempted bribery 
with a Highland Jacobite, and all the 
world was soon to learn the hopeless- 
ness of such an enterprise. It was to 
the captain’s credit that he accepted 
the slight with a shrug of the shoulders 
and passed on; for undoubtedly he had 
it in his power, if not to capture Blair 
as yet, at least to punish Blair’s 
well-wisher. 

A half-hour later—he was roaming 
the upper corridors, and wondering if, 
after all, his prize were in the house— 
he heard a muffied sound of voices. So 
late at night, in a place so haunted, a 
man of keener fancy would have 
looked for some ghostly explanation of 
the voices. To Captain Hurst, how- 
ever, phantoms had no bearing upon 
practical ambition, and were discred- 
ited by him; he sought at once for the 
chamber—obviously close at hand— 
from which the voices reached him. 

He found a low and narrow passage, 
at the far end of which a streak of 
candlelight came from underneath a 
close-shut door. A silence tense and 
absolute had succeeded the hum of 
voices, but Hurst went forward hope- 
fully—went on tip-toe, like a thief, and 
opened the door with soft and cautious 
stealth. 

He saw a private chapel, appointed 
with reverence and zeal. He saw can- 
dies flickering on the altar, and Bar- 
bara kneeling with beautiful, bowed 
head. She was alone. 

Hurst stood at the door, motionless, 
intent. He had not found Blair of 
Blair, but he had found a reverence 
new to him these days. From the gar- 
dens of his boyhood—the green, quiet 
places he had known before ambition 
had haled him to the prison-house—the 
old winds blew about him. A poig- 




















nant regret took hold of him. He 
reached out, an outcast, toward the 
clean, unswerving loyalty, the faith un- 
questioning, of Barbara, kneeling in 
her tattered gown. Once he might 
have chosen the same road, have 
climbed upward to the hills, a friend 
and equal of such as Barbara; instead, 
he was doomed to plod across the sul- 
len flats of life. 

He withdrew, quietly as he had come, 
and closed the door behind him. And 
Barbara, not knowing he had come or 
gone, rose from the altar-rails. 

She had been praying that God would 
aid her to be worthy of Blair’s love. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE LONG NIGHT ENDED. 


The hours passed. Captain Hurst, 
careful enough of his men, as a good 
officer should be, arranged the watches 
so that each of his troopers in turn 
snatched a two-hours sleep. For him- 
self, he slept not at all, but waited 
doggedly in the draughty hall for the 
sound of the least footfall on stair or 
passage. And Donald shared his vigil. 

“As ye'’ll ken,” explained the old 
man, settling himself in a_ straight- 
backed chair that faced Hurst across 
the hearth—“as ye’ll ken, we both have 
to guard the house.” 

“You explained as much before, I 
think,” said the other drily. Surprised 
as he was by Donald’s tacit air of an 
authority equal with his own at Windy 
Hall, Hurst could not but be tickled, 
in a grim fashion, by the man’s way 
of putting the matter. 

“The dead master owned little,” 
went on Donald; “but what gear he 
had I’m pledged to watch over. And 
’tis likelier work, come to think of it, 
than guarding a bird that’s flown to 
the bonnie hills by now.” 

“If the bird hes flown.” Hurst, 
truth to tell, did not find company of 
any sort come amiss, for it served at 
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least to aid him in keeping his eyes 
away from sleep. “You are flattering, 
moreover, to doubt my honesty.” 

“Doot your honesty?’ Again there 
was the deep, inimitable air of Scots 
theology about the man. “Why should 
I no doot all men’s honesty? We're 
poor folk at the best, and at the worst 
we're fore-ordained to damnation, as 
ye well ken—or should do. Though, 
when I’m telling ye there’s doot of all 
men’s honesty, I'll beg ye to observe 
there are men who stand free o’ all 
such doot.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Oh, ay. Sir Peter, while he was 
living, Prince Charlie, and maybe old 
Donald here, who’s talking to ye o’ 
matters ye’ll never in this world ken. 
Hereafter—well, ye’ll just find out for 
yourself.” 

Not a word further could Hurst draw 
from him, try as he would to entice 
him into speech. Truth to tell, Don- 
ald wag thinking of the dead master, 
lying so near to them in the dining- 
chamber; his brief effort of what stood 
to him for humor was spent, and he 
could no longer hide from himself the 
truth that he would go lacking Sir Pe- 
ter until they met in the after-world. 
Time after time, as they sat together, 
he and Hurst, speaking never a word, 
Donald glanced towards the door 
which hid Sir Peter from his view, and 
his eyes smarted, and for the first time 
in his life he wished he were a woman, 
to find relief in tears. 

No silence can be half so deep as 
when another shares it with you, yet 
will not speak or look at you. Cap- 
tain Hurst grew restless. The dull 
embers of his fancy were quickened, 
for he sat solitary here in a house 
whose memories and whose faith went 
back into the living past. 

He passed in review each detail of 
the last hurried hours; and. while he 
sat and pondered, fighting with weari- 
ness and sleep, old ghosts crept out 
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from shadowed corners and whispered 
in his ear. This vigil, though he did 
not know it, was one of many lessons 
which had been taught him since 
his coming to Windy Hall; for ghosts 
can teach at once more quickly and 
more surely than human schoolmasters. 

The beauty, the dignity of the lives 
which had been spent here; the loyalty 
which had been gentle in the hour of 
triumph, firm even to martyrdom when 
danger met it by the way; the grace of 
dead men of the Lynn family, the 
grace of dead women who, in their 
time, had been, as Barbara was now, 
though wearing frocks less tattered— 
the fragrance of the past would no way 
be denied, and Captain Hurst, honest 
in the strict letter of obedience to pol- 
itics, found himself transported, as .on 
a magic carpet, to gardens where 
Stuart roses grew, where folk walked 
stately, self-assured, and modest in 
their faith. 

So insistent was the message of this 
ruined house to Hurst that when he 
heard a softened footfall, a softened 
opening of the door that led from the 
hall to the kitchen offices, he was not 
surprised. He looked up, and thought 
to see a ghost; instead, he saw Maid 
Barbara, comely, proud, and watchful. 

“You sit up late o’ nights, Captain 
Hurst,” she said, with the veiled mock- 


ery which she had shown him from the - 


first. 

“My duty compels me, Miss Lynn.” 
Again he felt chimsy in her presence; 
again he felt a thrill of something more 
exquisite, more full of sharp and bitter 
pain, than life had taught him before 
this day of his riding up the moor. 

“Ah, you may sleep,” she said, with a 
careless shrug. “Mr. Blair is hidden 


in the cellars, sir—behind the wainscot- 
ing—at the end of some long passage; 
Donald tells me you are sure of it. 
But he is hidden for the night.” 

Hurst was wearied out, and wearied 
by toil which seemed to bring him lit- 
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tle nearer to his goal. He looked at 
Donald’s face, averted, inscrutable; he 
glanced at Barbara, who was fighting 
down her grief with a courage older 
than her years—Barbara, who con- 
vinced him almost that he was follow- 
ing an all fools’ chase at Windy Hall. 

“I shall not sleep,” he answered, re- 
gaining the obstinacy which had served 
him both well and ill in life. “You 
would be the better for a night’s rest 
yourself, Miss Lynn——” 

“My thanks. As you are neither my 
physician nor my gaoler, Captain 
Hurst, I—shall regard your commands, 
or disregard them, as I please.” 

She was gone, taking the warmth 
with her, and Hurst was left once 
more to Donald’s chill companionship. 
Should he follow her stealthily, see 
what she was about at this hour of a 
winter’s night. He shook his head. 
Already he had intruded on her pri- 
vacy, thinking to find her in company 
with the fugitive; and he had done no 
more than surprise her at the altar- 
rails in maiden prayer. No, he could 
not spy upon a friendless girl, cost 
what it might. 

There was a grim humor about this 
vigil shared by Hurst and Donald. 
Each was obstinately resolved to keep 
awake; each watched the other with 
deliberate and crafty caution. At 
times it was necessary to replenish the 
ecandle-sconces, and Donald performed 
the task with silence and despatch. 
Only Sir Peter Lynn, it seemed, was 
privileged to lie at rest. 

And still, as the ,hall grew chillier 
yet at the approach of a red and 
stormy dawn, the ghosts of past gal- 
lantries seemed to brush Hurst’s sleeve 
in passing, like voiceless winds. 

No man need judge him for yielding 
to the devil. Spent with the long 
ride, the longer vigil, chilled to the 
bone, full of this wild, unheeding first 
love which had found him late in life, 
Hurst’s resolution was at its lowest 

















ebb. The hour and the place were 
chosen well by the voice that crept 
from the shadows and whispered at 
his ear. Like an unclean ghost it 
came, threading its way through hon- 
orable phantoms; and Hurst started, 
so clearly the voice spoke, as if it came 
from lips palpable and human. 

Donald seemed to be asleep, his eye- 
lids closed, his head bowed forward; 
but he heard the other’s sudden start, 
the -creak of his chair, and looked 
sharply up. There was nothing to be 
seen except the lights and shadows; 
but Captain Hurst was sitting rigidly, 
and on his face there was a look of 
battle. 

Like all the devil’s propositions, this 
temptation that assailed Hurst was 
oddly simple and convincing. Had he 
any great care for the fortunes of King 
George II., any personal care, as dis- 
tinct from the letter of his duty? Well, 
no. He could find no trace of honest 
sentiment in the matter. Then, why 
should he not let Blair of Blair escape, 
for Barbara’s sake? It was no way 
certain that Blair was hidden here. In 
any case, there could be no shadow of 
accusation against him if he told his 
dull-witted troopers that they need no 
longer seek the quarry here, and rode 
off with them on the next day. 

Softly, with a thief’s step, the sug- 
gestion made its way. He could not 
do this for nothing, naturally. As a 
man who had fought patiently for self- 
advancement, neglecting pleasure by 
the way, he understood the value of a 
bargain. On the one hand, he aban- 
doned all hope of a capture that would 
place him high in favor with the Duke 
of Cumberland and the other Hano- 
verian leaders; on the other, he must 
claim—— 

Captain Hurst paused here. The se- 
quence of thought, so simple, logical. 
was broken for a moment. He was 
a man again, and the braver voice of 
honor spoke to him. Better cling even 
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to cold policy, if it were honest, than 
to this treason, which would make him, 
in his own eyes at least, a leper among 
men. 

Old Donald watched him steadfastly, 
and could make nothing of the chang- 
ing play of feature. For Donald had 
seen much of warfare, man against 
man, when faces glowed, now with 
generous passion, now with demoniac 
fury, till none could tell whether angel 
or devil had the upper hand; but he 
did not understand this battle of one 
man alone against a host of unclean 
thoughts. 

Hurst lay back. He had resigned 
the struggle. He admitted the logic 
of that bargain which he must make 
with Barbara. It was her life against 
Blair's. 

Suddenly he got up and paced to 
and fro across the floor. He had for- 
gotten Donald’s presence. He saw 
only Barbara, who had sung the first 
love-song that ever stirred his heart. 
Her mockery, her pride, her disdain 
of all that appertained to his old life, 
gave only an added zest to the wooing 
he proposed. 

He loved her honorably, moreover, 
with the love that good women wel- 
come. And again—these thousand 
once agains since first the tangie of 
men’s lives began—there was the old 
play played afresh. Hurst, unimagi- 
native, a man trusted as one trusts a 
watch-dog, was prepared to buy true 
love with honor. Somewhere behind 
his courage, which rang true at all 
times, behind his relish for a hard, 
clean life, there was a weakness, un- 
guessed till now. It seemed right to 
him, in this moment of surrender, that 
he should seek a real love along un- 
righteous paths. The weakness was 


a saving proof that he was human af- 
ter all. 

On the moors, that clasped this old 
house like a harsh but kindly mother, 
the red dawn woke from sleep. It 
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was faith’s answer to Captain Hurst’s 
surrender. Foot by foot, fighting as 
it went, the dark receded; foot by foot 
the dawn advanced. And now, as in 
human combat, the forces of the night 
would rally in a sheltered dingle, 
would struggle till the last moment 
with the warriors of the stn; and again 
the clouds would come across the 
dawn-lights, -fighting on night’s side. 
But, last of all, a league of crim- 
son glory stretched over the far spur 
of eastern hills, and the sun came up. 
a conqueror approved. 

It was dawn—dawn above these 
lands of witchery and gloom which 
cradled Windy Hall. One by one the 
riggs and rounded hummocks of the 
moor moved quietly into view; there 
was light snow upon the highest sum- 
mits, and all the lower stretches of 
heather, dead bracken stems, and gorse 
were pearled with frozen night-mist. 

Out of doors here the wind blew 
crisp and heartsome, and no man could 
look out across the waste of rolling 
lands without a sense of liberty and 
strength. Within doors, however, 
Hurst and old Donald .shivered, as 
they rubbed their eyes and rose with 
stiffened limbs. : 

Hurst moved to the window and 
looked out. All roads of thought led 
now to Barbara, and there was some- 
thing in the aspect of these moorlands 
that brought the girl’s figure to his 
mind with strange distinctness. Both 
were clothed in ragged gear; both were 
strong, self-reliant, jealous for the lone- 
liness which was at once disdainful 
and pathetic. The Captain, indeed, 
was blessed to-day—or cursed—with a 
hew sense. Keen shafts of -poetry, of 
understanding, pierced the tough hide 
of his politics. He loved Maid Bar- 


bara; and lovers, when the keen dawn 
meets them face to face, renew that 
power of “listening to the angels,” as 
the country-women have it, which they 
possessed in boyhood. 
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He stood there full ten minutes, Don- 
ald watching him constantly the while 
and wondering “what fresh devilment 
was in the making.” He had been am- 
bitious, this leader of Hanoverian 
troopers. He had forgotten it. For 
one purpose only he had striven, so it 
seemed—that of winning Barbara Lynn 
at any price, at any hazard. 

His road of wooing, mapped out so 
quietly during the cold of the night- 
hours, was scarcely distasteful to him 
now; miry and foul as the going was, 
his love for Barbara beckoned to him 
from the far end of the journey and 
sanctified its purpose. 

He turned from the window at last. 
He was living again in the world of 
practical affairs. 

“Donald, you will get . breakfast 
ready for my troopers and myself. 
Poor devils! they must have had even 
a colder night of it than I.” His voice 
was sharp, decisive. He was an offi- 
cer again, no more, no less. 

Donald was reluctant, out of temper. 
“Ye’ve full command o’ the house, so I 
must do it,” he said, looking studiously 
away from Hurst; “but I tell ye—and 
run your sword through me for it if 
ye will—that I’d rather feed honest 
pigs than such as ye.” 

Hurst straightened himself, and his 
adversary felt a grudging admiration 
for the crisp, cool fury of his voice. 

“IT command, and you obey. Under- 
stand as much at once. And, Donald, 
you will remember that even to an 
old man’s tongue I allow a certain li- 
cense, and no more.”. 

Donald glanced keenly at the other, 
then went towards the kitchen. “Ye’re 
more of a man than I took ye for,” he 
said, with his coldest air of disapproval 
and theology. 

Breakfast was a solitary meal once 
more for Captain Hurst; but a half- 
hour afterwards, as he opened the 
main door and stood on the threshold, 
letting the crisp wind blow the cob- 
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webs from his eves, he heard a foot- 
step in the hall, and turned, and saw 
Maid Barbara. 

She had meant to pass by unheeded; 
but there was something in the look 
he gave her—a, challenge, an assump- 
tion of mastery, dogged and new- 
formed—that stayed her. Barbara had 
been prone at all times to accept a 
challenge. 

“I am troubled, Captain Hurst,” she 
said. 

A helplessness crept across Hurst’s 
brave project of last night. At each 
meeting he loved her a little more, 
loved himself a little less. She talked 
of trouble, but with a quiet and regal 
irony which warned him that this was 
a match of rapier against broadsword. 

“We are poor,” she went on, “thanks 
to you folk, who will not let the King 
come to his own. You would laugh, 
Captain Hurst, if you guessed how 
poor we are.” 

“Yes?” he answered, awkward as a 
schoolboy. 

“Our larder—you would laugh again 
could you peep into it. I want to ask 
you—you will acquit me of discourtesy 
—for how long you propose to quarter 
yourselves on us. You may command 
us to provide food, but King’s law does 
not run, you will remember, when the 
larder is empty.” 

“You jest,” said Hurst. His natural 
stiffness was gone; he was alert, pas- 
sionate, and even Barbara admitted 
that he was something like a man. 
“Since I came here first, Miss Lynn, 
you have turned every look and word 
of mine to mockery.” 

“But, indeed I do not jest. A larder 
all but empty—your troopers and your- 
self quartered here for days—for weeks 
and months, if you persist in the super- 
stition that you will capture Mr. Blair 
—can you not see the inconvenience 
you are causing us?” 

“I inconvenience myself, Miss Lynn. 
Your hospitality is scarcely——”" 
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“Our hospitality is for our friends,” 
she broke in, stormily; “we do not 
propose to extend it at any time to 
men who will not come to us in decent 
garb.” 

She glanced at his uniform. They 
stood, avowed and open enemies, and 
her scorn—too pitiless, had she known 
it—swept round about him like a storm 
of sleet. And, because he was brave, 
the tempest braced and heartened him. 

“Mr. Blair lies in the house here. 
I’ve not a doubt of it. It is left to 
you, Miss Lynn, to settle this question 
of your larder.” 

Barbara liked decision in a man. 
She looked at Captain Hurst with in- 
terest. “You will explain,” she said, 
“how I, who am all but a prisoner, 
can arrange the household details to 
my liking.” 

“Mr. Blair is here. You wish to 
save him. I will help you.” 

She drew back. At all times she 
feared an enemy who came bringing 
gifts. “You will help me?’ 

“Do you fancy, Miss Lynn, that only 
lovers of the Stuart can love well?” 
The man was transfigured; face, voice, 
gesture, all were altered; he was a 
man whom love had found, and all 
such men bear a strange likeness to 
each other. “Mr. Blair is here, and I 
hold his life in my hands. You shall 
have it as a gift.” 

She drew further back from him, 
as if she read in part the meaning 
of his eagerness. “As a gift, or for 
a price?” she asked coldly. 

“You will marry me. My love for 
you, Miss Lynn, is honest, though I 
can find no courtier’s speech for it.” 

Maid Barbara was silent, struggling 
with an anger which she would not 
show to Hurst. And at last she 
laughed—a laugh so low, restrained, 
and self-assured that the man’s cheek 
crimsoned, as if struck by a riding- 
whip. 

“Your love is honest?’ she answered. 
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“You propose treason—what stands to 
you for treason—and talk of honesty.” 
In spite of herself her voice grew quick 
and eager. “Suppose I stooped to bar- 
gain with you, Captain Hurst? Each 
time that I looked at you I should 
think, ‘Here is a traitor!’ Each time 
that we broke bread together I should 
be eating tainted food. No, sir! Your 
cause is a poor thing at the best, but 
you might at least be loyal to it.” 

Hurst saw his well-planned scheme 
as so much madness now. Barbara 
had not spared him. Not only had 
she treated his suit as an impertinence; 
she had shown him, too, the meanness 
of this bargain which he had tried to 
make with her. 

“It was for love of you—for love of 
you,” he stammered, passing a hand 
across his eyes. 

“No!” Again there was a clear, cold 
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(To be concluded.) 
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challenge in her voice. “True love 
marches with true deeds. See, Cap- 
tain Hurst, you think your battle is 
with Mr. Blair of Blair. It is with me, 
Mr. Blair is in the house, or he is not. 
Find him.” 

She was gone, and the red dawn 
sweeping through the doorway seemed 


full of menace to the Captain. He 
had lost Barbara. He had forfeited 
his honor. He would lose Blair 


himself, so some sullen whisper told 
him. 

“My God, 
uttered. 

Full day came up in triumph across 
the wintry moor. And Hurst stood 
at the door, looking with wild eyes 
across the stern and loyal hills. They, 
like Barbara, stood firm; while he—was 
an outcast, stripped of every rag that 
might have clothed his shame. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


I have lost her!” he 





SEPTIC HINTS. 
By a Sceptic. 


[It is often difficult to avoid circum- 
stances which involve a septic touch. 
What assurance is there of the cleanii- 
ness of the glass at refreshments bars; 
of the knife and fork at the café? 
What filth may linger in the chinks of 
the coin of the realm; what objection- 
able dirt may be left on the door han- 
dle?—The Lancet.) 


After the repeated shocks which our 
respected contemporary has lately been 
dealing to the nerves of its readers, we 
think it necessary to draw up a few 
simple hygienic memoranda for public 
and domestic guidance. 

On Rising in the Morning. 

1. Don’t take the water in, unless 
you are sure it has been distilled, 
treated with barium chloride and per- 
manganate of potassium, and redistilled 
over K H § O, to fix any ammonia. If 


the housemaid does not possess this 
elementary chemical knowledge, de- 
cline to wash at all, and have an air- 
bath. 

2. Use a new tooth-brush, or else 
have a fresh set of false teeth, each 
day—whichever you think is less 
dangerous. 

3. Do your hair with your fingers— 
brushes and combs are simply deadly 
bacillus-traps. , 

4. Keep your soap, sponge and shav- 
ing tackle under an air-pump, to choke 
off the microbes. 

5. Stop in bed. 

On Taking Breakfast. 

1. Don’t read your letters or news- 
papers until they have been baked, 
saturated with a disinfectant, and put 
through the mangle. The Postmaster- 
General is most careless in these re- 




















spects. Bills and circulars should 
be promptly sent into unlimited 
quarantine. 

2. Refrain from eating any bacon, 
fish, kidneys, &c., over which the Pub- 
lic Analyst has not held an inquest, or 
eggs that have not been sat upon by 
the Coroner. 

3. Keep your mouth closed through- 
out the meal. 


On Going to Business. 

1. Refuse all change that may be of- 
fered you by booking-clerks or ticket- 
collectors; if you do not care to lose 
such sums, insist on having newly- 
minted coins handed you, wrapped up 
in sterilized cotton-wool. 

2. Don’t open any carriage-door your- 
self but send for a properly certificated 
Hospital Nurse to perform this risky 
operation. 

3. If you must go to a refreshment 
bar, take your own filter, glass ware 
and crockery with you, also assorted 
repartees to any comments made by 
the barmaid. 

Punch. 
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4. Stay, if possible, at home. 
On Lunching at a Café. 

1. Demand an interview with the 
proprietor and inquire if he has a clean 
bill of health. 

2. Request to be shewn over the 
kitehen (using, of course, an asceptic 
respirator), and satisfy yourself that 
nothing tinned is to be found in the 
establishment. 

3. Having thus filled up the luncheon 
hour, if necessary at various eating- 
houses, postpone your repast until your 
return to your own asceptic dinner- 
table, by which time you will have lost 
such appetite as you may have had. 

On Taking a Holiday. 

1, See that the district you select is 
thoroughly deodorized, deterged, and 
denuded of germs against your arrival. 

2. Travel thither by balloon, having 
previously sent your obituary notice to 
the papers, and 

3. Drop into the sea. If this doesn’t 
cure you of any septic tendencies, we 
fear nothing ever will. 

Zig-Zag. 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
for early publication a volume which 
should throw light upon the interest- 
ing problems presented by the awak- 
ening of the Far Bast. The book is en- 
titled “The Spirit of the Orient” and 
the author is Professor George Wil- 
liam Knox, who lived in the East for 
many years. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. are to publish 
this fall “Ridolfo: The Coming of the 
Dawn,” an Italian romance of the 
fourteenth century, written by Egerton 
R. Williams, Jr.: a novel of modern 
society life; “The Day’s Journey” by 
Miss Netta Syrett: and a new story by 





Randall Parrish “Bob Hampton of 
Placer,” which, like the author’s pre- 
vious romances, finds its theme in 
American history. The annihilation of 
Custer’s regiment by the Sioux is the 
climax of this story. 


Little, Brown & Co. announce for 
early publication a new Japanese ro- 
mance by Sidney McCall, “The Dragon 
Painter”: a “Handbook of Polar Dis- 
coveries” by General Greeley; a new 
story for girls by Anna Chapin Ray, 
“Janet,” which has Quebec for a back- 
ground; a new library edition of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Essays and Miscellanies; 
a second book of fables by Laura E. 
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Richards; and a romance of old Que- 
bec entitled “In Treaty. with Honor,” 
by Mary Catherine Crowley. 


The Athenceum prints the following 
curious note: 


Some ten years ago, on the publica- 
tion of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Life of Lau- 
rence Oliphant,” interest was stimu- 
lated in one of the most extraordinary 
mystics of modern times, Thomas Lake 
Harris. By his followers he was re- 
garded as a prophet, almost as a Mes- 
siah; by others he was denounced as 
a charlatan. Soon after the contro- 
versy excited by Mrs. Oliphants’ vol- 
ume had subsided Mr. Harris an- 
nounced that he had discovered the se- 
cret of immortality by the inspiration 
of “The Divine Breath.” His religion 
became one directly associated with the 
tight against physical death, and some 
strength was given to his arguments by 
a sort of rejuvenation which took place 
in his own body. Mr. Harris, however, 
died on March 23rd last, a fact which 
has been kept very secret hitherto. His 
biographer will probably be Mr. Edwin 
Markham, the poet, who in the mean- 
time is preparing a volume of selections 
from Mr. Harris’s writings. Other 
members of the community are arrang- 
ing for reminiscences and experiences. 


Mrs. Eva Emery Dye finds new ma- 
terial for a romantic biography in the 
annals of Oregon, in a volume called 
from its hero’s name, “McDonald of 
Oregon: A Tale of Two Shores,” which 
A. C. McClurg & Co. are about to pub- 
lish. The chance casting away of a 
party of Japanese on the Oregon coast 
many years ago inspired McDonald, a 
fully historical personage, to enact a 
similar drama in his own proper self 
with the characters and continents re- 
versed. Landing on the shores of 
Japan he was passed from governor to 
governor until he reached the capital. 
There he was permitted to establish a 
school, and it was actually his pupils 
who acted as interpreters during the 
negotiations with Commodore Perry, 
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generally supposed to be the first of 
Americans to enter Japan. Mrs. 
Dye has long been aware of the facts 
in McDonald’s unusual career, having 
obtained them largely from his own 
lips; but she deferred publication until 
his papers finally reposed in her hands. 
It will be remembered that the hero of 
this new book entered largely into her 
story of “McLoughlin and Old Ore- 
gon,” to which this later volume is in 
a sense a sequel. 


Commenting with warm appreciation 
upon the Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crother’s “The Gentle Reader” The 
Academy remarks: 


From America we receive more books 
of such essays or papers than come 
from all the English publishers. The 
reason possibly is that, since there are 
more readers and writers in America 
than in England, therefore there are 
more examples of each different kind 
of book. But the essay, or the occa- 
sional paper, is becoming rarer and 
rarer in England. The essayist la- 
bors, of course, under a great disad- 
vantage. Steele, Hazlitt, Stevenson, 
one or another is sure to be thrown 
in his teeth by the reviewers, just as 
it used to be the foolish fashion to 
tell a minor poet that he was not a 
Milton. But the novelist labors under 
the same burden: Fielding, Scott and 
Thackeray have lived and written; 
and the thought does not deter the 
novelist. The dearth of essays is 
probably due to the prevalence of fic- 
tion. The stimulus or the sedative, 
doctors tell us, must be increased, if 
it is to preserve its efficacity. The 
palate enured to chilis finds no flavor 
in white pepper. And the _ taste 
formed on novels, the hottest and 
strongest kindest of mental food, finds 
the essay insipid. So far as the in- 
terpretation of life goes, we are ready 
to believe that a novel—a good novel— 
gives more of it than an equally good 
essay; but we may be permitted a sigh 
for the disappearance of a peculiarly 
pleasant form of literary art. 





